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When we write on Thursday the expectation is that Mr. 
MacDonald will at once advise the King to dissolve 
Parliament. November 8th is spoken of as a probable 
date for the General Election. 

* * * * 


At the Labour Party Conference on Tuesday Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s speech was remarkable for its 


invective against both the Liberal Party and the Com- | 


munists. The Unionists by comparison were treated with 
something like a declaration of sympathy. He recalled 
the events which had led up to the acceptance of oflice by 
Labour. In the circumstances the Labour Government 
knew that they would be unable to do things which they 
wanted to do. They had boldly to face “a little disap- 
pointment ” amongst their own people. Some of their 
work had “ frankly been patchwork.” They had in- 
herited impediments from their predecessors, but in spite 
of all the disadvantages under which they had worked he 
elaimed that no Government hed done more than the 
Labour Government to alleviste unemployment. So 
with housing—the combination of Capital and Labour 
which took the form of organizing the whole building trade 
for the service of the community was “ the most promising 
industrial development that hal taken place under any 
Government within recent years.” Hle regarded the 


possibilities of Mr. Wheatley’s plan as unlimited. This | 


surely was a very interesting aad significant declaration. 
in asking in effect for such combinations of Capital and 
Labour in other industries Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
seemed to be pushing further away any programme of 
nationalization. 
* * » * 
Turning to Communism Mr. MacDonald said :— 

a Pettyfogging conspiracies, sea@et associations, back-stairs 
Ww ire-pulling, mischievous stirring upof strife, are neither in method 
nor in ideal the Socialism that built up our Labour Party. Never 
was it more necessary for our Labeur Movement to raise as its 
own flag the bannerof democracy, of tteedom, of progress by reason, 
of condemnation of tyranny by pover. . . . Communism as we 


know it has nothing practical in common with us. It is a product 
of Tsarism and war mentality.” 


Next Mr.” MacDonald dealt with the Liberals, and 
showed that he had never ceased to harbour intense 
resentment against Mr. Asquith for having in effect said 
that if Labour took office it vould have to eat out of 
the Liberal hand. The Liberal policy thus inaugurated 
had been “ unwinding its unworthy course ” ever since, 
and had culminated in “a trumped-up stunt” about 


the dropping of the Campbel. prosecution. The Liberal | 


a 


tactics displayed “dishonesty and obliqueness.’’ The 
Conservatives had at least put down a straightforward 
motion on this subject. A vote of censure such as the 
Unionists were going to propose was honest fighting ; 
whereas the Liberal amendment was “ conceived in the 
spirit of mediaeval crookedness and torture.” 

* * * x 


By far the most important decisions taken at the 
Labour Conference were those in which: (1) the applica- 
tion of the Communist Party for afliliation to the Labour 
Party was rejected; (2) the Labour Party Executive 
was instructed to withhold its endorsement from any 
member of the Communist Party who desired to be a 
Labour Parliamentary candidate; (3) it was decided 
that no member of the Communist Party shall hence- 
forward be eligible for membership of the Labour Party. 
The first of these decisions was only a normal and expected 
one. Each year the Communist Party applies for 
aliliation, and each year it is rejected. This year’s 
decision was remarkable only for the vehemence with 
which the Communist application was rejected, and for 
the size of the majority—alnost 3,000,000. The voting 
is, of course, by card, 





| 


1" * * a 
The resolution which forbade the Executive to endor 
Communists as Labour candidates is a new move a 
year, arising out of the dispute over the Kelvingroye 
constituency, where Labour withdrew its support. half. 
way through the clection, and the Conservative majority 
was increased. This motion was carried by 1,800,000 
votes. These two motions were official, hay ing the ms )- 
port of the platform, but certain rank-and-file ede 
of the Labour Party wished to go further than this, and a 
vote was taken on the resolution of the Sutton Divisional 
Labour Party to refuse membership of the Labour Party 
to all Communists. This resolution, too, was carried 
by a majority of 264,000. Thus the Labour ban op 
Communism is complete. We can only congratulate the 
Labour Party on these extremely important decisions, 


* * oe % 


The debate itself was instructive. Speaker after 

speaker, in rejecting the Communist case, based his argy. 

bd . . * . S 
ment on the necessity of the Communists accepting the 
democratic standpoint before they could hope for alliance 
with the Labour Party. Mr. Hodges spoke of the 
Labour Party as being “* broad-based on the assumption 
of the democratic will” Mr. Jack Jones in the most 
effective speech of the debate said :— 

** No dictatorship had ever yet been justified, whether it was 
that of a Napoleon ora Tsar. Tyranny had begun with Alexander |, 
and had ended with Trotsky 11.—(laughter). lf the Communist 
Party in Great Britain, the whole half-dozen of them—(loud 
laughter)—would accept the decisions of the Labour Party jn 
the conference room, if they would do so without bringing in 
dictatorship from outside, he would be willing to accept them, 


} but not if they claimed the right of dictation claimed by certain 








gentlemen in Moscow witl unpronounceable names (more laughter) 
and less distinguishable nationalities (loud laughter).” 

This was the authentic voice of the British working-man. 
As long as the Labour Party remains of this opinion there 
will be no danger of revolution in this country ; for, how- 
ever mistaken Labeur economic theories may be, they 
will have to come imo the limelight of popular debate. 


* * * * 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, October 2nd, 
the amendment which might have made peace possible 
in Ireland was defeated—the amendment making it 
a condition that the Boundary Commission should 
adjust the Boundary “ without substantially altering” 


ithe area of Northern Ireland. Mr. Cassels, who moved 


the amendment, very rightly said that to expect th 
Commission to be able to remove the prejudices and 
passions of the rivai parties was to expect the impossible. 
If the amendment, were carried the task of the Com- 
mission would be reduced to reasonable proportions. Th 
third reading of the Bill was then carried by 251 votes t 
99—a majority of 152. 
* * * * 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Grey 
Fallodon made a characteristically courageous spect! 
on the Irish Boundary Bill. He said plainly that previow 
Governments had unfortunately entered into two contr 
dictory engagements. The 1920 Bill was undoubted! 
accepted by Ulster on the definite understanding tha! 
it was a final settlement of the Northern area. Th 
arrangement could not be changed without Ulster: 
consent. When the Free State Treaty was negotiated 
however, the Southern Nationalists believed that the) 
were enabled by it to reopen the Boundary questio 
They understood that a “ definite engagement ” to that 
effect had been entered into with them. But 4 
we carried out that definite engagement we shoult| 
break the honourable engagement with Ulster. Thy 
Government ought therefore to tell the Free Sta! 


that there was an understanding with Northern Irela®) (,)..7 
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South. “I would rather,” he said, “ face the demands 
of the Free State to be made a Republic than see the 
understanding with Ulster broken.” 

2k ae oo * 


Jord Grey then went on to develop the idea of an 
[rish Republic, and in our opinion he spoke with real 
insight. He thought that, if the necessity arose, this 
country would lose nothing by lIctting the Free State 
ill itself a Republic provided that we reserved freedom 
of movement for the British Fleet. He warned the 
Government that if there was really a strong Republican 
movement in the South, as there was said to be, an 
avoidance of the issue could not be purchased by any 
possible arrangement with regard to the Northern 
Boundary. “If a Republic were established we should 
not be any more powerless than we are at present.” 
He recognized that to carry any amendment to the 
Boundary Bill as passed in the House of Commons would 


House of Lords. The House of Lords would be wrong 
to surrender such powers as were left to it under the 
Parliament Act, but on the whole he had come to the 
conclusion that it would be best to accept the Bill and 
allow the Boundary Commission to be set up. That 
would be done, however, on the clear understanding 
that “we know what we are doing.” 

* * * % 


He urged everyone to refrain from entertaining the 
illusion that any British Government could make an 
Irish settlement. If scttlement did not come between 
the Irish factions themselves it would not come at all. 
The Free State was in great danger of rendering Irish 
union pe rmanently impossible by estranging Ulster. 
If it really valued the unity of Ircland it should do 
relying upon the Commission, This speech seems to 
lord Grey’s personal authority is so strong and _ his 
judgment so free of any suspicion of partisanship that 
we cannot help hoping that 
some real influence on the course of events. On Wed- 
moved an amendment, expressing the opinion of the 
lords that Artiele 12 of the Free State Treaty contem- 
plated nothing more than an adjustment of the Boundary. 
This was ecarricd. It makes no difference to the Bill, 
and is not likely to be regarded by the Commons as a 
cause of conflict with the other House. Lord Carson 
in effect supported Lord Grey of Fallodon by declaring 


there was nothing in a name, 
then carried, 
* * * % 

The Prime Minister’s reply to the demands of Zaghlul 
Pasha has been published as a White Paper. For the 
His demands were 
Prime Minister’s ‘* conversations ” him 
case of “I’m not arguing with you, Im telling you.” 


asking for. 


with were a 





This, after all, was exactly what was expected. Zaghlul 
Pasha asked for the withdrawal of all British troops 
from Egypt, Egyptian control of the Sudan, the with- 





he to raise the whole question of the position of the | 


an expert opinion, however, on the suggestion which 
has often been made that a sufficient supply of fresh 
water could be condensed on the shores of the canal. 
Very likely, even if wholesale condensation were possible, 
it could not be considered apart from the military problem 
of defence as a whole. Zaghlul’s ridiculous demands 
have made his position in his own country unnecessarily 
difficult, though we imagine that he will get a vote of 
confidence in the Egyptian Parliament if only because 
he has at present no serious rival for the leadership. 
* * x %* 

King Husein, the King of the Hejaz, has abdicated, 
and his son, the Sherif Ali, Emir of Medina, has suc- 
ceeded him. The Wahabis who were threatening 
Husein’s capital, the Holy City of Mecca, had apparently 
made no movement for several days, but King Husein 
gave up the game rather because of what he feared 
than because of anything that had actually happened. 
Ilis son is described in the official proclamation of his 
as “Constitutional King of the Hejaz.” 
Ilusein, when he became King in 1917, described himself 
as King of the Arab peoples, and ever since then the 


succession 


| title had been an offence to the numerous tribes over 


everything in its power to agree with Ulster instead of | 


whom he had no sort of control. The British Government 
of the day wisely said that they would recognize him 
as King of the Hejaz but not as King of any other 
territory. The limited claim the new ruler may 
possibly appease the Wahabis and other enemies of the 
Hejaz monarchy. 


of 


x # * 
The first Walter Page Memorial Lecture, founded by 
the English-Speaking Union in memory of the great 
American Ambassador, will be delivered by Sir Auckland 
Geddes, late British Ambassador at Washington, at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Armistice Day, Novem- 
ber 1ith, at 3.15 p.m. The subject of the lecture will be 


| “* The Future of Ambassadorship,” and Lord Balfour 
will preside. All subscribers to the Page Memorial 


us to contain the quintessence of wisdom about Ireland. | 


what he has said will have | 


nesday, when the debate was continued, Lord Salisbury | 


that Southern Ireland was already a Republic and that | 
The second reading was | 


| Travelling 
lst time we learn exactly what Zaghlul Pasha has been | 


impossible, and the | 
| annual 


drawal of the financial and judicial advisers, the abandon- | 


ment of the British defences of the Suez Canal and the 
abandonment of the right to protect foreigners. The 
presenee of the British troops in Egypt is essential for 
the safeguarding of the swect water supply. If that 
supply were not guaranteed the defence of the Suez 


Canal—and that means the defence of the 


British | 


h "§ Empire—would be impossible. We should like to have | 


Fund, in which the Speciator co-operated with the 
English-Speaking Union, will receive invitations in due 
The Committee of the Fund (of which Mr. J. St. 
Loe Strachey is Chairman, Major J. J. Astor Treas- 
urer, and Mr. Evelyn Wrench Ton. Seerctary) 
have decided to devote the remainder of the Fund, after 
the cost of the crection the Memorial Tablet in 
Westminster Abbey has been met, to the establishment 
Walter Memorial Library whenever a 
home is found for the English-Speaking 


course. 


of 
of a Page 
permanent 
Union. 
* * 2 

Meanwhile the interest of the Fund is being used for the 
furtherance of Anglo-American understanding by the 
founding of the Memorial Lecture and the two Page 
Scholarships for British and 
A very large number of distin- 


Sx condary 
Elementary teachers. 
guished persons, American as well as British, will support 
Lord Balfour on the platform. There can be little doubt 
that the Page Memorial Lecture will become a notable 
event in connexion with the admirable work 
which the English-Speaking Union is doing in main- 
taining touch between the British and American peoples 
Page Memorial 


utive 


Any communications in regard to the 
Lecture should be addressed to the Exe: 
English-Speaking Union, Trafalgar Buildings, 1 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 1. 


Secretary, 


* m & © 


| Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5th, 192% 


5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102%; Thursday 
week, 102}; a year ago, 1023. 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 773; 
Thursday week, 771}; a year ago, 78. 
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A WINNING 


7 experiment in Minority Government has come 

to its end, and a General Election is upon us. 
It will be fraught with as grave issues as any in our 
history. Therefore we shall concentrate our thoughts 
on these issues rather than upon the how or the why 
that has brought about the crisis. 

The Labour Party has exactly diagnosed the inability 
of the Englishman to deal with the absolute and _ his 
dislike of a policy of pure negation. Therefore the 
Labour Party in its proposals, whatever their under- 
lying purpose, is always practical and specific. The 
Unionists must learn from Labour. They must avoid a 
policy of negation as they would the plague. They must 
meet scheme with scheme, practical proposal with prac- 
tical proposal. They must put forward an alternative 
policy which will be clear and believable, and not merely 
a disguised attempt to put spokes in the wheels of Labour. 
It is fatal in the case of a progressive people like ourselves 
to ask them to be content with things as they are, and to 
forbid them to explore new countries, or even new roads. 
The moment you say “ Better not ” to an Englishman, he 
is sure to become suspicious. 

But the avoidance of negation is not in itself enough. 
The Unionists must not offer plaything substitutes, but 
must make clear and firm proposals for amelioration. 
We have of late watched with anxiety the tendency of 
the Unionist leaders to adopt a kind of policy of Ca’ 
Canny in their political work. Just as the Trade 
Unionist worker is afraid for various reasons to put out 
his strength, so the Political Unionists appear to dread 
letting themselves go. They may begin to discuss some 
proposed reform with a certain amount of enthusiasm ; 
but very soon they become possessed by the thought 
that it will be dangerous to push the thing too far. It 
might injure somebody’s vested interests or make some 
prominent magnate angry. Gradually, under the fire of 
criticism which is bound to be awakened by any bold 
project, they cool down and determine that they had 
better go slow until, as they put it, there are greater signs 
of popularity. They forget, in fact, that political leader- 
ship is like salesmanship. You cannot rest on mecting a 
want in the abstract. You must create a demand. You 
must use the compulsion of suggestion. You must stimu- 
late and excite. You must use the old seller's slogan, “* You 
may not know it, but what you really want is more " 

But we must not accuse the Unionist Party of not 
being specific and neglect to be specific ourselves. We 
will set out what we believe would be a policy worthy of 
the Unionist, anti-Socialistic Party, and would gain the 
confidence of those who though they do not at heart believe 
that the Socialist proposals of the Labour Party for putting 
socicty on anew basis willsucceed, are yet dissatisfied with 
things as they are, and who if no alternative is offered to 
them, may in despair give a blank cheque to Labour, 

Tue Rererenpum. 

The first duty of the Unionist Party is to prove them- 
selves a democratic party. They must make the country 
realize that their opponents ere not in our sense a 
democratic party. They will not have the Referendum 
at any price. The Labour view is that the people do 
not know what food is good for them. ‘‘ But we know, 
and shall force them to eat it.” 

This is a vital issue. A democratic party must pledge 
itself to observe the will of the people, and the way 
for Unionists to make it clear that they mean to do 


PROGRAMME 
NO MORE CA’ CANNY IN POLITICS. 





— 


FOR UNIONISTS, 


this is to adopt the Referendum. There must be po Cy 
Cannying here—no saying that the will of the Majority 
ought to prevail, and then doing nothing to make ; 
effective. It can be made effective only by Giving the 
people a veto over the acts of the Legislature. Wh», 
the will of the people has been pronounced, it js 4), 
duty of every good citizen to obey it, until he cay 9 
it changed by persuasion. We are all under bond in 
this respect ; but naturally we want to make sup 
all matters of great importance what is the will of the 
people. “We will yield everything to your vote 
but nothing to rifles and bombs, whether of the er 
or of the reactionaries.” That should be the fips 
item of the social contract. 

What have the Unionist Party done to give us thi 
great insurance against revolution ? Nothing, although 
they have had a plain warning in the fierce, almoy 
panie opposition which the Labour Party has showy 
to the Referendum. For the Unionists to go to thy 
country now without inscribing the Referendum op 
their banners would be one of the worst dereliction 
of duty of which we can conceive. Surely they wil 
not again fail to make our world safe for Democra 
and liberty when the power to do so lies close at hand, 


+ 


) 


UniversaL “ Auti-IN” Insurance. 

The next proposal for placing this country not upo 
a new but upon an improved and ameliorated basis is 
concerned with the vital problem of unemployment and 
its attendant ills. The way to meet these ills is to 
adopt some form of universal compulsory and contribu- 
tory “ All-in”’ Insurance, such as has been put before the 
country in the Broad Scheme. When that  schem 
was first launched the Unionist leaders apparently, and 
no doubt, actually, took a great deal of interest in it, 
But they very soon let the kettle go off the boil. W 
do not say this because we think that the Broad Schen 
is the one and only solution of the problem or has a 
monopoly of political virtue. It is quite possible that 
this practical scheme may be found to be imperfect 
If it is so, let another be taken. What we complain ol 
is that the Unionist Party does not realize the vast 
importance of pushing on some scheme of the kind and 
so meeting, in a non-Socialistic way, the wishes of th 
workers. The ordinary working man has _ before him 
four principal anxieties, or, if you will, dreads. H 
dreads first, and above all things, unemployment, for 
he knows its deadening effect, and how it kills the body 
and soul of the worker. Next, the working man, eve 
when well employed, dreads leaving a wife and famil 
to charity, whether of the individual or of the State. 
His third dread is sickness. Tis final dread is that of @ 
miserable old age—a twilight existence of dependence’ 
and deprivation. At present we have a series of hall 
measures and quarter measures, very chaotic, vel 
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expensive, very full of follies of omission and commissiol 
Where the ground is not covered we have the Poor Lav 

-a piece of Tudor Socialism patched with a kind ol 
surly humanity some ninety-two years ago in order to 
prevent the extravagance and demoralization which 
have cursed the State without blessing the working 
man, which have impaired his moral strength and inde 
pendence, and yet have enabled him to reach his pittance 
only through a gate of shame and degradation. 

Under a scheme of properly applied Universal “ All-In’ 
Insurance the Poor Law would disappear. 
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The reasons that we have given are amply sullicient 
+» getting rid of the Poor Law. But there is another 
# i, and a Vital one. If we do not kill the Poor Law, 


ito be given in certain cases actually in supplement 


‘the Dole. Up till now only a certain number of the 


tion Which will wa 
Universal ** All-In 
escape from the Poor Law flood which will soon be upon us. 


Insurance is our only way of 


A Lanpb Pouicy FoR UNIONISTS. 
We have recently described in the Spectator what we 
lieve should be Land Policy of the Unionists 
» immediate and active land policy, not merely a muddy 
and Ca’ Canny. Let 


the 
ixture of twaddle, sentiment 


into owner cultivators, and let a large number of small- 
holdings be constructed out of the State, Church and 
Charity lands scattered throughout the country. Such 
policy will be as strongly opposed by Labour as even 
will the pelicy of the Referendum and the policy of 
But, surely, that is the very reason 
It is a sign that it is 


© All-In ” Insurance. 
why it must be pressed forward. 
wing to cut the ground from under Labour's feet, and 
that is what every Unionist who means business ought 
to want. It is hardly too much to say that the land 
policy we advocate would in a very few years put up 
s absolute a barrier to Socialism and its sinister step- 
brother, Communism, as that which exists in France 
to-day and, if we may dare to be prophetic, as will soon 
ve raised in Russia. 
land-owners, big, and especially small, holders, and we 


Individualism and Free Exchange which will prevent 
demolished by the thunder- 


oC 
<4 


the building ever bein 
bolt of Socialism. 
NATIONAL CREDIT. 

Allied to the land policy which we advocate is the 
policy of lowering the cost of living for the working-man 
without lowering his wages, which Mr. Baldwin has fore- 
shadowed—a policy for cutting out the parasitic growths 
which come between the producer and the consumer. 
There are methods of doing this, through the use of State 
Credit, which we, though anti-Socialists, would be per- 
feetly willing to adopt. 

We are not going to be frightened by accusations of 
yielding to the enemy any more than a doctor is to be 
lightened out of giving quinine to a man suffering from 
ague because large doses of quinine in a healthy patient 
We believe the National Credit 
wisely used and without inflation (i.e., always with an 
eye upon the production of goods) may be fraught with 
immense benefit to the community—both to the owners 
of capital in the offlinary sense and to those who have 


produce shivering fits. 








their capital in their right arms. We would call new 


hiarkets into existence, both in the old world and in the | 


hew, to redress the balance of trade. This can be done with- 


vut resort to that attempt to obtain abundance through | 


an artificial scarcity which is involved in Protection. 


ve tor Law will kill us. We have let the Poor Law, 
‘yon extra-legally, become a potent instrument for | 
sablishing Socialism. We now allow almost indis- 
viminate and unlimited outdoor relief to be given, 


Boards of Guardians have fallen into the hands of 
jabour, but more and more will gradually go that way, 
i we shall then get a system of Poor Law administra- 
d 2 


ste the fields of commerce like a Upas 


x tenant cultivators be turned as rapidly as possible | 


Give us a million and a-half more 


have got a lightning conductor for the social system of | 





already undertaken to provide the nerves and sinews of 
| transport and communication by means of roads and 
Hitherto, however, it has not 
We 
want a system which will give us door-to-door transport 
| by broad and straight roads throughout the length and 
| breadth of the land. To go in for Ca’ Canny over road- 
| might hurt the railways or 

The appetite for transport grows 
More and better roads will give us 


especially 


| navigable tidal waters. 
| done its work as boldly or as efliciently as it might. 


making because efficicney 
the canals is pure folly. 
| by what it feeds on. 

| more, not less, railway and sea-borne tratlic 


if we do what we ought to do and push ship canals wherever 
It will be a far 
better policy to spend sixty millions a year for several 


possible into the heart of the country. 


| years in improving the means of transport than to 
pay off in gold National Debt that was lent in paper. 
| And here it should be noted that good roads are not a 
| primrose path to Socialism, They are a direct support 
| to Individualism. It is roads which can and will prevent 
us being held up by monopolistic Guilds or Trade Unions. 
CoaL CARBONIZATION, 

Another field for State action is to be found in what we 

Power, especially 


| 
may call the broadcasting of power. 
in the form of electricity, can be made, and should be 
made, an engine for supporting individualism in produc- 
tion. But there is an extra reason for the State develop- 
| ing the broadcasting of electrical power. It will work in 
with one of the greatest and most helpful forms of national 
sanitation. It is our duty to God and man to clean the 
| heavens from the foul stains of smoke which now envelop 
them. Science has made it easy to do this through the 
new system of coal carbonization. We must forbid the 
| consuming of raw coal. Once make that either a penal 
| offence, or else a very expensive luxury, by means of 
| taxation, and instead of turning the waste elements of 
coal into the air to pollute it we shall get a whole cornu- 
copia of extra benetits. By carbonizing the coal which we 
now burn without carbonization we can extract enough 
motor spirit, not merely to run all the internal-combustion 
engines that we now run with foreign oil, but enough to 
| allow of a doubling of our consumption. Next it will 
| give us a number of highly valuable gases and other 
Finally, there will be the residual 


a kind of 


chemical by-products. 
product of smokeless but warmth-giving fucl 


| flaming and glorified coke. Incidentally, these good 
| things will be provided for us at the pit’s mouth. Also in 


many cases there will be the provision of that electric 
current which will help us all in the matter of light and 
That again is a piece of extended State 


driving power. 
action which is as legitimatg, from the anti-Socialist’s 


| point of view, as the provision of water, 


~ * * * 
| In a future issue we shall deal with the other parts of 
| the programme which should be adopted by the Unionists, 
| as, for example, the expansion of the Post Office, the 
| proper handling of the National Debt, and the nationaliza- 
| tion of the I 

‘“ Why are you so anxious to do all this?” 
we believe the Socialist basis of society would prove a 
bed of Procrustes on which unhappy men and women 


aquor Trade, &e. 
Because 


* Then you are content 
knows 


would be broken by the million. 


with the existing state of things ? Heaven 
Amelioration is needed for half our popula- 


to 


not. 


All we 


we are 


tion. want Is prevent the destruction of a 
| 


STATE ACTION. i system of society which, at any rate, does make it possible 

In the matter of State action the Unionists must not | for the majority of human beings to get their daily bread 

be timid, but they must be selective. There are certain | into their mouths and some sort of houses over their 

things where, whether for good or evil (for good, as we | heads, until we are sure that we have a better to put in its 

think), mankind has admitted the benefits of Stat place. We do not believe that such an alternative is 

action. The first and most obvious of these is concerned | offered us by Socialism. It is a stone, not a loaf, that 
With transport and communication. The State has | is held out to us. a; oa STRACHEY,. 
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SHALL WE RATIFY THE PROTOCOL ? 
i is difficult for those who were at Geneva during 
the session of the Assembly to estimate how 
much the public at home understands of what went 
on there or to what extent it appreciates its importance. 
It would not be extraordinary if the public had not 
grasped the real character of the instrument for the 
conduct and regulation of international affairs (for it 
is nothing less) which the Committees of the League 
have evolved in the form of a ‘* Protocol” and which 
has been unanimously adopted by the Assembly. 

In effect it is a substitute for that Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance and Guarantee which our Government 
rejected last July. Like its predecessor, it aims at 
giving so large a measure of security to the nations 
which adopt it (by means of mutually guaranteeing 
their integrity) that they will be willing to reduce those 
vast armaments which, rightly or wrongly, they to-day 
eonsider their only protection. But the new scheme, 
as crystallized into this Protocol, undoubtedly differs 
in many important respects from the old Draft Treaty 
of Mutual Guarantee. The reduction of armaments and 
the attainment of security by other means were the 
principles of the Draft Treaty. To these the League 
has now added the essential principle of arbiiration. 
Not only is machinery set up by which arbitration 
for all disputes can be obtained, but this is made the 
first and essential feature of the scheme. Thus the 
other articles of the scheme, which are designed to give 
State security, and by which all the members of the 
League severally and collectively pledge themselves 
to take joint action against any State that commits an 
act of agyression, have now been made to depend on 
the machinery of arbitration. 

Thus the decision of the League as to which of two 
States that are engaged in a dispute is the aggressor is 
not made to depend on the rights or wrongs of the case, 
but on the simple, clear issue of which of the States 
has refused arbitration. 

In the words of M. Benes’ report on the Protocol to 
the Assembly, “ Arbitration was therefore adopted by 
the Fifth Assembly as being the third essential factor, 
and as being at once the complement and the « ondition of 
the two others... .” (The other two being disarmament 
and security.) This fundamental difference between 
the Draft Treaty and the new Protocol gives the key 
to the whole situation which developed at Geneva. 

Everyone knows that there was a divergence between 
the British and the French points of view. The British 
Government rejected the Draft Treaty, the French 
Government accepted it. The British delegation, through 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself, has repeatedly stressed 
the necessity of Germany’s inclusion in the League ; 
the French delegation, while not hostile, has never 
seemed to feel such a necessity. Lastly, in the drafting 
of the new scheme embodied in the Protocol, it is well 
known that the French delegation has thrown all the 
weight on those articles which deal with the problem 
of security—which pledge all member States to come to 
the aid of an attacked State—while Lord Parmoor and 
Mr. Henderson, of the British delegation, have concen- 
trated on the articles which provide the remedy of arlitra- 
tion for all disputes, and have insisted on making them 
the keystone of the whole scheme. What, then, lies 
behind these repeated divergences ? Is there no difference 
of principle which would immediately account for them ? 
I think there is. 

It must be remembered that the French delegation 
(which contains men like M.M. Briand and Loucheur, 
representative of the Centre rather than of the Left of 





i 

———— 
French opinion) comes here fresh from the final break. 
down of the great Poincaré policy of isolated action by 
France in order to secure her “ rights °—that as : 
exact the whole of the terms obtained by the Peace : 
Versailles, and to insure and reinsure that treaty 
final settlement of Europe. s 
But because one method of achieving this aim }: 
failed and has had to be abandoned at the recent Laude 
Conference it does not follow that the aim itself—that . 
to stereotype the Versailles Settlement as the essentjs) 
Law of Europe—has ever been lost from view. What 
method, then, presents itself for achieving this ? Noe 
one of the chief and avowed objects of the League js ty 
establish the reign of law amongst the nations instead 
of the reign of force. But the reign of what lv 
Clearly, the only body of law between the nations thy: 
is in existence, and which could be applied by a Coy: 
of Arbitration, is the existing body of treaties. But ¢h 
principal of these is the Treaty of Versailles. And after 
all, the other dominant members of the League are din 
the victorious signatories of that treaty. On the Other 
hand, Germany is not a member. Therefore, will go 
any scheme of the League which provides for arbitration 
in disputes and a system of “ sanctions” between jts 
members for mutual assistance turn out to be a pact for 
the perpetuation and enforcement of the Versailles 
Settlement and, therefore, of French predominance jy 
Kurope ? Is it possible that considerations of this 
sort can have been wholly excluded from the minds of 
the French delegation, however sincere their desire for the 

general pacification of the world ? 


or 


aS the 


Naturally, the French do not like the cost of armaments 
any better than anyone else, and if they can see a better 
and cheaper way of achieving their aims than by armed 
force they will certainly adopt it. When Bismarck was 
asked whether he liked war he replied: “ No, I do not; 
what I like is Victory!” In the same way the preseat 
French armaments are not designed for a new war, but 
for the enforcement of the recent French victory. 

The British view of the function of the League of 
Nations is, of course, a very different one. We believe 
that the broad cause of wars has been that the continu 
changes to which human society is perpetually subject 
come into conflict with the inelastic systems of inter 
national organization which mankind has perforce hai 
to create. Until now there has never been any means 
by which the international situation could be modilied 
in order to correspond to some new reality which had 
arisen since that system was established, except t! 
crude arbitrament of foree. While this was the cas 
war was ultimately inevitable. Therefore it was t 
great object of the League, when it forbade its member 
to resort to war, to provide them with some other meats 
of modifying treaties, some other remedy for unis! 
treatment. 

It is quite unnecessary to determine whether t) 
Treaty of Versailles, when it was made, was a whol! 
just treaty. On that point opiniog may legitimatel 
differ. But surely there can be no possibility that t 
Versailles Treaty will remain just for all time. Henet 





it is absolutely essential that the League should provide 
machinery—the creation of which machinery is implie! 
in the Covenant—for its peaceful modifications 
sooner or later modified it will be, whether peac fully 
or not) rather than attempt blindly to enforce its pr 
visions. This is the basic difference in attitude whi 
has caused all the Franco-British divergencies in detall. 
It is clear that neither side can have wholly adopted th 
view I have ascribed to them, for then their differences 
must have been irreconcilable. 

The French do not wholly regard the League % 
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eS 
3 “Society for the enforcement of the Treaty of Ver- 
gilles,” or the British as a i: Society for the subst itution 
of arbitration for force in international affairs.” It is 
rather @ difference of emphasis, of stress, but it is none 
the less there, and none the less important. 
The practical question which the British people will 
have to decide is whether the Protocol, on the whole, 
he French or the British view. They will 
a “yes or a no decision” for or against 


represents t 
have to make 
+, It is far too early to be dogmatic on so grave an issue, 
hut certain considerations may be set down. Perhaps | 
the Protocol, as the main result of this year’s Assembly 
of the League, represents a French triumph. Germany 
is not a member. The Allied States have entered into 
a system of Mutual Guarantee. The use of force is not 
gholly forbidden. Regional alliances, such as the Little 
Entente, are recognized. On the other hand supporters 
of the Protocol can enumerate very powerful arguments : | 
Germany, they trust, will have become a member of | 
the League before the contemplated disarmament Con- | 
ference next June and the (simultaneous) coming into 
force of the Protocol. Article 19 of the Covenant, by 
which States may appeal against clauses in existing 
treaties Which they find intolerable, remains intact. 
(It is known that the British delegation attached the 
greatest importance to this article and would have 
resisted any attempt to override it.) On the other hand 
the Protocol makes no attempt to define and implement 
this article as it does for other articles of the Covenant. 
The Protocol would, if !t were ratified, inaugurate | 
an era of law in Europe, and the gain of this in itself | 
even if that law was a bad law such 


“ 





would be immense, | 
as the Versailles Treaty (more especially as we have | 
Artide 19 in the background giving hope of ultimate 

In view of these considerations the 
Germans not scem to raise any grave objection 
to the Protocol. The failure of Great Britain to ratify | 
this renewed attempt at world peace would have the | 
most serious reactions and would undoubtedly strengthen | 
the hands of the reactionary and purely self-secking 


amendment). 
do 


parties everywhere. 

The question, then, really is, has the British delegation 
succeeded in revising the old Mutual Guarantee pact, 
by puiting in arbitration as the keystone of the scheme, 
sufficiently to make it acceptable? In the opinion of 
some of the best critics the answer to this question really 


depends on whether Germany is in the League or not. 
Henee they would not have the British Parliament 
either reject or accept immediately, but would have it 
made known that its decisions would be very greatly 
whether or not Germany had in the mean- 


influenced by 
time become a member of the League. 


Geneva. 
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By Sm Arputunot LANE, 

a people seem to realize the remarkable benefit 
which results from the moderate and legitimate 

use of aleohol. The vast difference that its absence makes 


EFFECT OF ALCOHOL. 
| 








was very forcibly impressed on me on an occasion on 
which the President of a suburban medical society invited 
me to address its members, all of whom he had generously 


i 


asked to dinner. Ife was what is generally spoken of as a 
he was a staunch tectotaler, as 
were all the members of his family. His hospitality at the 
meal did not comprise alcohol, and the only drink supplied 
was water and lemonade. The dullness of that dinner 
and the subsequent apathy of the mecting have left a 
indelible impression on my memory. What I 


man of high principles ; 


unique and 
; ; | 
object to is the attitude assumed by many enthusiasts | 


| That I would deny absolutely, and would assert that, 


| swallowed the tasty milk greedily and retained it. 
| any chance the brandy were omitted from the bottle after 


| their normal surroundings are quite free. 
| chief results of this, though perhaps not such a deadly 
| one, is the general mental depression that is so intimately 


| individual is well recognized. 


| m 
accepted and realized by 


who assert that because alcohol if taken in excessive 
quantities or at wrong times is prejudicial to health, or 
to the performance of the finest work, it is wrong te 


| take it at convenient times and in favourable circum- 


stances. The same surely applics to every useful drug 
we possess—morphia, belladonna, strychnine, quinine, 
&e. No drug is useful in moderation that is not harmful 
in excess. 

It has been stated that alcohol is of no use in medicine. 
on 
the contrary, it is one of the most useful foods and drugs 
we possess. It is difficult to prove this in the case of the 
adult, since the attempted interference on the part of the 
medical man with the symptoms of conditions which he 
alls disease produces such slight results that opinions may 
and do differ most widely, not only on the use of alcohol, 
but on that of very many other drugs. 
agree ? Early in my professional life I was brought in- 
timately into relation with young infants, some of whom 
were operated on a few hours after birth. Many of these 


Do doctors ever 


| children were most difficult to feed, they refused to 
| drink their bottles, or if they did they very soon rejected 


The addition of a few drops of brandy 
The child 
If by 


their contents. 
to each bottle effected a marvellous result. 


a mouthful the child thrust the bottle away angrily and 
spat out the food, which was distasteful to it. In such 
cases as these there can be no possible doubt as to the 
benefit afforded to the infant by the few drops of alechol, 
the presence of which in a large number of these little 
patients made the difference of life or death. I have seen 
almost precisely similar results in feeble old age on innu- 
merable oceasions. It docs not require any medical skill 
or knowledge to realize that exactly analogous experi- 
ments are going on in the intermediate period of life. 
In civilization man bears a very trying mechanical relation 


to his surroundings. He is wrongly fed, and his habits as 


| regards the action of his bowels are hopelessly bad. The 
functioning of his gastro-intestinal system is so unsutis- 
| factory that he develops a harmful series of maladics, 


from which the negro and other primitive races living in 
One of the 


of the impaired 
As in the case of the infant, 


of 


associated with civilization because 


digestion of the community. 
the addition to the 


meal a reasonable amount of 


| alcohol facilitates digestion, and enables the individual 


to enjoy a meal which, without the presence of the 
stimulating action of aleohol, would be repulsive to him. 
That alcohol is not necessary to the health of the robust 
A moderate amount will 
often make him a more agreeable companion. 

Alcohol with very much of what is really useful in 
medicine did not come to us through members of the 
medical profession, but had been discovered and used by 
the savage for ages. Sir Leonard Rogers has demons- 
trated and elaborated this fact in his work on the treat- 
ment of malaria, leprosy, and other tropical diseases, 
which has saved so many lives by the use of drugs dis- 
covered by natives, and which, in conjunction with that 
of other famous men, has rendered the tropics health 
resorts instead of death traps. 

In England, which is at present a relatively free country, 
and I trust wiil long remain so, the benefit which I believe 

| deration will be 


aecrues from the use of aleohol in strict me 


the ordinary common-sense 


individual who is sufficientls intelligent to « mploy it ina 
reasonable We all deplore i in 


its ust CXCCSS, 
and many of us realize that a harmicss food becomes a 


manner. 
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dangerous poison in the vast majority of cases largely 
beeause of the miserably drab surroundings of the 
individual, so obvious and so general in our civilization. 
Another reason is that the person is poisoned and depressed 
by the stagnation and decomposition of the foed in his 
gastro-intestinal system, which performs a double function 
in that it affords nutrition and evacuates useless produc- 
tions. The cure for all this is education, and it would 
appear that at last the authorities that have to deal with 
the health of the community have realized that it is 
their bounden duty to instruct the young openly in their 
anatomy and physiology in such things as affect their 
health and happiness, and to point out to the public what 
food they should eat and what they should discard. The 
fact that they will be opposed by every vested interest 
should not, and I trust will not, influence them in this 
good work. The problem is theorctically a very simple 
one, but it is infinitely difficult in practice. 


LAST OF THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


By C. E. M. Joan. 


THE 
| Y the death of F. H. Bradley, O.M., the world of 
philosophy has lost one of its greatest figures. 
For some time past he had been in failing health, and 
when asked in the summer of 1923 for a statement of his 
views for inclusion in the recent publication, Contemporary 
British Philosophy, he was compelled to decline. Bradley 
indeed had become for most of us a figure at once shadowy 
and remote. He was more of a legend than of a contem- 
porary philosopher. For years he had lived a life of 
almost complete seclusion; fewmen knew Bradley; fewer 
still knew what he was really like, so that, with the passing 
of the years, the attributes, and indeed the very features 
of the man, had become increasingly a matter of hearsay. 
In recent years his incursions even into philosophical 
literature had been confined to occasional articles in 
Mind, and to the 1922 edition of the famous Principles 
of Logic. 

This publication was as unexpected as it was belated. 
In 1882 Bradley had published the first edition of the 
Logic. It met with immediate success, and was recog- 
nized as the most important British contribution to 
philosophy since Hume. Bradley was pressed to bring 
out a new edition. Ile refused, giving as his reason that 
he had seen no cause to change his views, and that there 
was nothing, therefore, to be gained by a reissue of the 
book. Ile maintained this attitude for nearly forty 
years, by the end of which period copies of the first 
edition had attained an almost for a 
philosophical work, and were eagerly snapped up on the 


fabulous value 


rare occasions of their appearance in second-hand book- 


ee 
manner. There was a Victorian opulence about phil 

sophy in those days. Psychology had not yet ate. 
science was concerned with its own special probleme 
The philosopher alone took the universe for his proving. 
an intellectual lord of all he surveyed, who magnanimoyg, 
parcelled out to scientists and psychologists their allotted 
spheres. To-day the claims of the philosopher to giy.. 
complete account of all that is are derided, the ity 
his universe is shattered, and psychologists, scientists ang 
mathematical logicians content themselves with 
loguing its fragments. 

Bradley was a survival from philosophy’s better day 
He constructed an claborate system which embraced 
which was the Universe itself. The keynote of hi 
philosophy is struck at the very beginning of the [ye 
where he defines Judgment as “ the act which refers an 
ideal content to a reality beyond the act.” What is 
meant is that whenever we make any statement or think 
any thought, our statement and our thought are aby 
not any one thing, person or idea, but about the whol 
of reality. We say in effect, ‘“‘ The whole of reality js of 
such and such a character, that this or that is true of 
it,” and we say this, according to Bradley, just becays 
there is nothing but the whole of reality to make state. 
ments or think thoughts about; even if there wer. 
the statements would be false. No proposition whieh 
is about anything less than the whole is true, says Bradley 
in effect in the Logic. ‘‘ Naturally,” he continues in 


Cata. 








Appearance and Reality, because “* nothing short of the 
whole is real.” 

Our surprise at this announcement is so chastened 
in Appearance and Reality that we come to take it as 4 
matter of course. Bradley takes in turn the various 
things we are accustomed to look upon as real, time and 
space, pain and error, quantity and quality, plurality 
and change, and shows by most subtle dialectic that 
taken by themselves they are meaningless and self 
contradictory. It is only when they are considered in 
relation to their context that they acquire meaning and 
become intelligible. It follows that they must be a 
part of their context from which they cannot be separated. 
This context is itself a part of another context, and so 
we proceed, driven always by the inability of things takcu 
in isolation to stand alone, until we reach the context 
which is the whole, or in other words The Absolute. 

** From such imperfect experience as I possess, I noi 
only can but I must conclude to an experience periec 
and complete, which, though still experience, includes 
and is all that is real.” By this method Bradley was 
enabled to relegate the world of imperfection, of pain, 
of evil and of error which we know, to the half real reali 
of appearance, and to postulate of reality itself complete 





The fact that the Logic had become one of the 
chief text-books for Greats at Oxford did not improve | 
matters, and ardent students wrestled prayerfully with 
Providence to induce Bradley to change his views, in | 


sh« yps. 


order that a new edition of the famous book might hecome 
available. -Ippearance and Reality, Bradley’s other great 

work, was more responsive to popular demand; it ran 

into six editions, and for this reason, perhaps, lias never 

attained to quite the celebrity of the Logic. Now, Bradley 

is a difficult though a very cloquent writer. Most of the 

Logic is quite unintelligible on a first reading ; many who | 
have struggled with it manfully have retired baffled, | 
vowing that philosophy was unintelligible nonsense, and 
few and weary are these who are in at the death of the 

Jast illusion in Appearance and Reality. Where, then, lics 
the secret of his popularity ? 


Tle was 
the last of a long line of thinkers who philosophized on a 


Bradley was the representative of a dying race. 


great scale and wrote their philosophies in the grand | physics,” he said, “is the finding of bad reasons lor 


absolute truth, and perfect beauty. 
If we ask, howeve, 


goodness, 

This Is 
whether there is any reason to believe that it i 
our answer is unfortunately not free from doubt. Is 


an inspiring conception. 
s true, 


| there, it may be asked, any necessary relationship be 
/tween speculations such as these and the nature of 
| reality ? 


Bradley assumes, for example, that the real 
must be intelligible. That is 
an assumption which is only justified if the Universe 
in the last resort is of such a nature as to conform to 


jut why should it be ? 


our wishes. 

Since the world we know persists in flouting ou 
wishes, many philosophers have been led to construct 
an ideal Universe from which all the things that dist 
them climinated. It is arguable indeed whethe 
this motive is not the mainspring of most philosophy: 
Had Bradley no suspicion that this might be his own 
At times it almost scems as if he had. ‘ Meta- 


SS 


are 


case ? 
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Rg 
- IO TR ARI EN ETE — SAGE TN oon 
re . " * ‘ 
ze we believe upon instinct ; but to find these reasons From the County Hall to Lambeth Palace no one would 
at we wish to change the river as it nowis. Wut the little stretch of 


Philo. FF whe 


‘- no less an instinct. 
js 


embankment which follows is bordered by houses which seem 


risen : ; sah Santa’ hat his , 
I; . times, however, he insisted that his own “ib 
ems At other ui mre : ‘ Plate wishes | quate out of keeping on such a site and further west—or more 
lity \toconhy was more than a rationalization of his wishes. ; a0 t : 2 ; 
Vinge | philosophy “es © ‘de. ] : iceman | properly south, for here the river is running almost due north 
: ’ side, » says controversy | ae Pag : : 
ous, » All the truth 1s on my - e; e says in hi ~ | and south—by Doulton’s Factory, with its thin chimney 
er : 10% “6 ~ + Tea ‘ » | ri z E x. ~s 
with the mathematical logicians; there was nothing | t:immed to look like a campanile in the Veneto. What a site 


lotto, : . <i ‘ 
i philosophy which his own did not include or | for the central buildings of the University of London! This 


The Absolute is very embracing, | little stretch of embankment is all too short and the road soon 
lunges into the dreary wastes of Vauxhall and Nine Elms, 
Here again it might be continued on arches all the way to 


S1Ve a in their 
ity of admit. 
ts and and th 


functions. 


It may be so. 
e reconcilement of contradictions one of its chief | 


Cata. , ate | Battersea Park. 
Be that as it may, however, we think that it is not so | Battersea Park . : nt : : 
ie int Sasa merit of his system that Bradley’s | Battersea Park is unique in Central London in having a river 
» rinsie mer O S SYST i ‘ , |} . > 
days much upon the intrin hall . ¢ his lif : 1 | frontage, and how much more might be made of it! How 
“i “ll re as ) > cha , s > and | ; ae Se ; 
raced | fame will rest, as upon the challenge of his hk delightful it would be if along the whole river front there 


‘y ; ] velit . 1 : r » | ° . 
f } manner to those who would belittle philosophy. He | stretched a eolonnade open to the river but roofed over—a 
was one who cared so passionately for truth that the | Stoa Poecile where the philosophers of Chelsea might deambu- 


Logis A ‘ii 

' ents 4 avoeations of ordinary men came for him } late on the rare days when the sun was too hot and on the 
TS ay pursuits ale a 7 A 

° all . y , . . ont . 
at . n practice, as well as in theory, to be relegated to a world | many when it rains, 
al is , ‘ ; ‘ . . 7 “p } he wv hs oa fae na Tiatiosaon Bask : _ 
‘hi 4 ¢ shadows. Philosophy was his life, and the life he | When they had got as far as Battersea Park the megalo- 
unk si hilosophic. The qualities involved are great | ™@nla of even Napoleon III. and Baron Haussmann would 

live ¢ ynUOS ° é é great , ; : ‘ 
bout lived was ov é I ti ns, Maclin aanatitas ~ i tie have been assuaged,and London might again have laid claim 
s yaluable yroportion to their rarity, and an age ee cine 

vhok ones, Valuable grt Wit ly diflicult f, j a hil : ’ to the proud description applied to her by William Dunbar 
is o¢ | which renders it increasingly diflicult for the philosopher | more than four centuries ago: ‘ Soveraign of Cities, seemliest 


i M4 ~ . e ye 
eof | to exist will do well to admire that of which it is no | j, pion 
longer capable. : : ; 


oe The forty-seventh annual report of the Socicty for the 
Se Val TOOTIT Dp TAYDhHQ Protection of Ancient Buildings has just been circulated. It 
a, A RC HI PECTU RAL N O I KS. offers more than usually interesting though melancholy 
hich Saag ae reading, and amongst other information it records the demo- 


ley THE S¢ IUTH BANK OF THE RIVER, | lition by the Barking Urban District Council of their beautiful 


old Court House, with the following comment: ‘* Were it not 











> In , . , The | 
NG towns are the most haphazard in Europe. The : : : 
_.———* ape =~ | that it has actually taken place it would hardly be credited 
ae ational sense of justice and the consequent respect shown | a Pages : S . 
d : ht f a lett deavs @olliiéieh sonia | that any civilized community would tolerate such a deed. It 
for the rights of owners have always ated against | PRN ; ll ; 
‘ | proves ag: : re ‘mains to be done by the 
ned randiose experiments in town-planning, while at the same | ai ag re one slnase bagi a . “— caged Si sad 
° : SPOS ; , Society in its work of education, and shows also how strong a 
Sa time permitting individuals to destroy much that in national | hee ° : = 
is eee 9 ote eed Wailea wemeiial| obligation lies upon all men and women to whom our ancient 
\ interests should have been preserved. en’s mi EO : ae 
vas rem ' tl building I fter tl Cuca Fire | buildings are a delight to stand by the Society and render it 
pea eee ee See eee “| whatever aid they can.” 
Ss was killed in 1666 for reasons which would have been equally | ~ |, ¢ : : ‘ong, and it i st 
ity fatal to it in any year before or since. If any public authority, | The language of the report is not too strong, and it is mos 
fatal to ‘ > fore or s 2 ‘ ‘ , ; nes ae 
iat | ; che Ow he : ~’ | important that public opinion should be even more fully 
. | whether Government or municipality, were backed by a public | Se i Oe a a a a ee 
li ‘ i ° P arousec rt e lac at every ‘ar - Sui sto ; 
ea opinion which cared about these things it might have some | 7, ‘ aaa ‘Seo EPS 
in | gh ial Whe alee Relies at aie ails England is being gradually whittled away not by time but 
i ‘hance agains 1¢ ester nterests. ) , . _ 7 E , 
os Sag ‘ ‘ s PRO, | by the hand of man. The beautiful marble back and the 
nd in England is curiously indifferent to the satisfaction and |". ? : a ; ileal 
. Sk . : | Corinthian pilasters which adorned the well-known Hiscock 
a pride which most foreigners feel in a fine lay-out. As a | : ms cl il ae ean lls Mk Fé 
' See Mace” Ala iia aiiaeeie al alla age mage tomb in the Temple Churehyard have recently been removed. 
cate Whether sirects ace stenight or crooked. Any schemes | If they have disappeared permanently their loss will b« 
° RO Dre : : fp deplorable. 
n paper for improvements on the lines of straightness or | ~ 7, et e's . , Nee a 
side ce celal olbeisitn oh * Glammeneieten” aah The Society is in urgent need of further funds to carry on 
axiality are called attempts wussmli zation,” ¢ : ; 
‘t that disposes of the ee ote ie Gina mans tie. Oiieie aan jts excellent work, and all who are interested in preserving, 
: _ .— ac ‘ , wae he » architecturs ritage we have received 
he no harm in trying to visualize how Napoleon III. would eae eae eer naps ~e erent 
if Ey oe ay { at thea ated from our forefathers should obtain the report which may be 
have dealt with London if the London of to-day had been | chased for two shillings at the Offices of the Socicty, 20 
‘ > . : ’ : : noe : i purebased for two shilings a € ICC ) ic s yy; < 
t the Paris of the Second Kmpire, that is to say, a city on | ‘ Z 6 acl a 
; } 5 saa. Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
3 Which the taxpayer's money could be spent in millions— : 
atin : : GERALD WELLESLEY. 
5 more or less with his approval—to increase the glory of the 





nation in general and that of the reigning dynasty in particular, 


; One of the first problems which the Kmperor and Baron THE Cl N ic M A 
4 44 she 


Haussmann would have attacked would surely have been 


the south bank of the river. No other great capital would _—>— 
tolerate » dingy collecti ; arves ¢ amshackle “TT a ah Va a Ph TTQ THY ‘ ily 
lerate the dingy collection of wharve ind ramshackle } SUBLIMITY VERSUS VI LGARITY. 


buildings which now fringe it. With the exception of the 

old Shot Tower there is not a building of any architectural | ON the theory that the publie wishes almost exclusively to 
merit on the river bank to the east of the County Hall. But | be entertained with rubbish the American cinema—I speak 
it would be obviously impossible completely to disregard | of it comprebensively, not of its best achievements hi: 

the claims of the river trade, and Napoleon ILL. and. his | insisted for years that the ecatchpenny is your only coin, 
that the typical audience prefers false sentiment to reality 
ballrooms, pathetically decorous but 





advisers would probably have decided that these intcrests 
were not incompatible with a more seemly appearance of | and demands gilded 
the shore opposite the Victoria Embankment. Why should | costly orgies, trashy sentiment and cheap superficial morality. 
Kurope has had little time or money for film production, 


not the wharves remain and the road be carried along above | 
re American picture 


them on a series of great arches ? This road would be thirty | and herself half believes that the averag 
or forty feet above the level of the river at high tide and really represents something that the public demands ¢ whereas 
it would be fringed with the warchouses and offices con- | in truth there is not only no such thing as * the public,” 
trolling the wharves below and communicating with them. | and the success of the mediocre American films is simply 


Strict regulations would prevent the unloading of barges | the success of the cinema as a form of entertainment 
Individuals can often enjoy even in the most patheticalls 
foolish film either its direct appeal to the eye (for a siily lilm 
often contains a kaleidoscope of pleasing and varying scene; 
which make a healthy contrast to the unchanging and often 
hideous aspect of town life) or its fundamental appeal to the 


on to the road and the transport of their cargoes across it. 


The road would remain an unencumbered artery of traflic, 
magnificent office accommodation close to the heart of the 
City would be provided, and the river Thames would gain | 
the appearance of an imperial water-way which it cannot 

0 


at present be said to possess. ' emotions, whether that appeal be the simple one of the chase 
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(as in all films of action, slapstick and cowboy and crook- 
drama alike), or the more complex ones such as erotics and 
self-preservation. While we in Europe admired the post- 
War German films with their original aesthetic appeal, but 
felt that they were bound to bankrupt themselves by their 
* unpopularity,” America has begun hurriedly to adopt 
something of their essence, either by hiring directors like 
Ernst Lubitsch to go out and make films there, or, as in that 
delightful fantasy, The Thief of Baghded, now at Drury Lane, 
by lifting wholesale the scenic effects and something of the 
atmosphere of the German pictures Destiny, The Niebelungs 
and Sumurun. 

By far the best film and also the most deeply affecting in 
the pure American tradition is Abraham Lincoln, an un- 
ostentatious and faithful biography in pictorial form. Though 
the two young men who produced the picture were mocked 
by the wiseacres of Los Angeles who * knew better” than 
to attempt a simple film of true life, the picture is nevertheless 
having a great success in the States, and, I feel confident, 
will triumph here. Of course Lincoln’s life and his character 
are essentially interesting, because they are en the heroic 
scale, and this film has excellently recreated both ; but more 
than that, it has an unaffected simplicity and naturalness 
very much more powerful than any mock-romance. The 
producers have managed, in selecting incidents from the 
material at their disposal, that each scene should not merely 
in itself be pictorially effective and emotionally interesting, 
but that it should keep its proper value in the whole scheme 
of the biography. Not one single dramatic effect has been 
interpolated, nothing has been exaggerated for the sake of 
* pleasing the public.’ The smooth unity by which the story 


works naturally forward to the assassination of the President, | 
the good proportion and perfect taste, gives Abraham Lincoln | 
It is folly to attempt to praise | 


a whole dignity and beauty. 
one single thing in this film where everything is so pleasing 
alike the performance of the untrained man who plays Lincoln 


to the life, the beauty and restraint of the scenes at Ann | 


Routledge’s bedside, at Gettysburg or in the fatal theatre. 


Yor it is not any single thing that makes it a good picture | 


unless it he that here, what we get so rarely except from 
Germany, is something more than entertainment and dis- 
traction: that is, the sublimity which a Greek critic once 
defined as “the echo of a great soul.’ The producers of 
Abraham Lincoln have caught and broadcasted that echo. 

I think we may hope now for many other pictures as exalting 


aus this: not before it is time, for a crass belief in the pubiic’s | 
demand for rubbish has recently resulted in a deadly piece | 


of vulgarity, a film called Tess of the D'Urbervilles. Wad it 
been ealled anything else it would have seemed a faintly 
more interesting melodrama than usual on the often reiterated 
seduction theme. But that it should pretend to be a version 
of Thomas Ilardy’s novel is monstrous. Of course the 
produeer was at liberty to buy the cinema rights of a book 
and then decide not to use them, but he had no right whatever 
to distort and defile a masterpicce. This he has most dread- 
fully done: he marcelled 'Tess’s hair, put her to starve in a 
Dorset village in 1923 in a costume which would grace the 
Ritz, seduced her in an expensive bedroom instead of a simple 
wood, took her to * a London Supper Club,” placed a limousine 
at her disposal in which to escape after the murder and 
cheered her last hours with a Prayer-book stamped with a 
luminous cross. That he should turn what might have been 
another sublime echo into horrible cacophony, that he should | 
not apparently have heard of the respect we pay Mr. Thomas | 
Hardy is pardonable and pitiable and a business man’s error of | 
judgment. But that he should believe that the English 

cinema audience demands such vulgarity or will for a moment 

accept his heroine as the lovely sad Tess is a piece of gross | 
levity which I very gravely hope others besides myself will | 


resent, Ins Barry. 


LIFE MEMBERS’ ANNUAL 
MEETING, 

Tue attention of Life Members is drawn to a change in 

the time of the Annual Meeting on Thursday, October 28rd. 

It will take place at 3.30 in the afternoon, in the Princes’ 

Hall at the Hotel Cecil, and not at 4.80 as previously 

announced, 





| Sir, &c., 


ses. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND 
WORKING MAN. 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sin,—Knowing something of the organization of the Cy 
servative Party, in which respect I seem to have an Pe sn 
over your ecorrespondent—" A Conservative Working Man” 
—I was net disturbed by his letter in your issue of August 28rd 
I have been justified in my confidence in the : 
organization by the communications that have 


THE 


Conservatiy 


been issue " 





by the principai agent of the Conservative Party to al] pe 
. A . ° ° » dl 
stituencies, in regard to the organization of th« Wage-earnes 
: . : gs ers 
Your correspondent apparently finds it easy to base | 


criticism on the past ; I am more concerned with the present 
and the future. As a Conservative working-man, | 
in good faith the written word of the Conservative principa 
agent, that the intention of the party is to build up an 
improve upon the experience of the past and to ensure that 
the workers in the party shall receive recognition 
encouragement. 

The scheme of the Conservative Party aims at seeyrip 
that in every constituency there shall be a committee of repre. 
sentative working men and women to give expression 
the working-class point of view, and to see that Conseryatiy, 
wage-earners have every opportunity of progress and pro- 
motion in regard to local government bodies, the bench of 
magistrates and Parliament. If your correspondent. js 
truly a Conservative working-man and loyal to the party 
and its organization, he will know where to obtain con. 
firmation of the faith that I hold. As regards party agents 
of whom your correspondent seems to have a poor opinion, 
I would say of them, as of the Trade Unions and Co-operative 
Societies, that if we have not got what we want it is our 
own fault. Conservative organizations are governed by 4 
democratic principle, and when I find people grumbling at 
decisions with which they do not agree, I wonder what the; 
have done to mend the situation and whether they are really 
within the organizations whose acts they criticize. Thy 
appointment of agents usually rests with committees clected 
upon a democratic basis, and if we have not pulled our 
weight in the selection of those committees, we have no 
right to grumble at their decisions. 

You will notice that I am dealing with the broad question 
of democratic government and am declining to be led by 
your correspondent into questions involving the criticism 
of individuals. As regards the Unionist Labour Association, 
the term used by your correspondent identifies the organiz- 
tion that he desires to criticize and also limits definitely his 
right to claim knowledge of the Unionist Labour movement 
a whole. The Unionist Labour organization in Nort- 
umberland and the City of Newcastle is a growing and viril 
foree consisting of working men and women who differ fror 
that they 
see nothing undemocratie in accepting the help of, and it 
working side by side with, those who belong to all interests 
and ali classes, in a united party, so long as means exist 
for the free and adequate expression of the views and aspire- 
tions of Conservative working 


accept 


and 


as 


some Socialists and your correspondent in this : 


men and women.—I am 
A Loyau CONSERVATIVE WORKING MAN, 


“IS SOCIALISM DEAD?” 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Str,—I wonder whether it would interest your readers to 
hear the sort of answers that Socialists might give to some 
of the points that have been made in the lively correspondenct 
which has followed the communication of mine which you 
were good enough to publish in your issue of September 20th? 
There is the detailed letter from ‘A Liberal Journalist.” 
Ilis first point is that I am net representative of the LLP. 
If he had glanced at the first paragraph of my letter he 
would have noticed that I particularly said that I spok 
only for myself. Whether the majority of the members o 
the LL.P. would agree with me or not is, of course, a matter 
of pure speculation, but, as a matter of fact, I should not 
have much fear if the matter were to be put to the vote. 
lie then says that * there seems to be a growing conscicushess 
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the ranks of the I.L.P. of the truth of the calculation | experiments. We never hear them talk of such more homely 
‘by a redistribution of income as it stands the poorer | and familiar examples as the work of the Glasgow Corporation 
classes would not find themselves very materially advan- | in the management of its tramways and its other great enter- 
taged.” If he had done us the honour to read the reports | P¥ases; OF, for example, of the Birmingham Municipal Bank ; 
of the recent I.L.P. Summer School he would have noticed | or, again, of the great bulk of successful work which the 
that the figures of Sir Joseph Stamp and Professor Bowley | London County Council get through every year. One might 
on the national income were accepted by that school as a have thought that these instances would come more readily 
~und basis of calculation. Those figures assumed that of into their minds. But perhaps the conclusions that would 
the wealth of the country could be split up into exactly | be drawn from them would not be so useful to their argu- 
equal portions, it would give each member of the population | ments.—I am, Sir, &c., ><. : 

















in 


that by 


sn income of £50 per annum. As was pointed out, this would 
meau to the average working-class family of five an income 
of £250 a year, which would entirely transform their economic BOYS IN INDUSTRY 

atus. On the other hand, he is perfectly right in saying [To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

. > ow ) ar ah distri ion of | . ow : 

that the I.L.1 —— Me t — such ar sipca sage A Sir,—I would like to endorse your ** Working Man” corre- 
wealth “ie is engecs ae _e 5 niga — poy nes 1| spondent’s statements re * How Labour Agitators are Made.” 
a yr step. Of hesage ey t " me gpese o oo 0 “ | If anything, he is too modest in his assertions. When men 
ealth of the community by rational organization and | ,, ae é ee eM dee it cca ry 
—_ chi” deaneak al tx “emeaadian who have spent winter after winter in serious study to 
nationa! planning, asa ; | qualify themselves for posts worthy of their efforts, and 
methods of i aiser gM ae 1s gs , om | the sacrifices made in time and money in this pursuit are 
He then suggests that the trade-cycle theory of Messrs. | « Quietly jenored in favour » ‘deemed’ (a revive 
Keynes, Brailsford and the Spectator, &., &c., is the true | cit me dees es mean sia es Skits shed 
explanation of the parlous condition of our industries at the | oqueation. some of us who know the “ inwardness” of it 
MM | o if i ‘ 5 

moment, and not the so-called ysee' gomatinnesse theory of Marx, | 1) are not surprised if those men’s disquiet is * profane ” 
Hobson, &e., &e. If “ A Liberal Journalist ” is interested | pather than profound. It is just such men that are dis- 
in this subject, I should recommend him bes look _— criminating enough to note that the Public School man 
nmendiX zy ‘d’s book, Stabilization, where ir ’ j 

appendix to Mr. KE. M. H. Lloyd’s book, Stabilization, also happens to be a director’s son or other relation, or a 
ie will see very clearly stated the exact relationship between | panger-on of some big shareholder of the concern. 
these two theories, and will understand, I hope, how they | « positions” have to be made for these chaps, even if 
supplement and support cach other instead of conflicting. | jt means discharging all the young men as soon as they are 
He makes many other interesting points—but I have no | entitled to a wage more in proportion to their earning capacity. 
space. The next letter is from Mr. Guy Porter. He suggests | Such young men also possess that intuitive insight that 
that the workers themselves, as well as the machines, plant, | enables them to see the direct results of having Public 


LABOUR AGITATORS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 


7 


&e., are ‘* tools ” in the sense which I used that word. But | school men at the helm, in liquidations, reconstructions, 
he thinks that I have probably got “ a sentimental objection | giyidend passings, and the cutting down of all (other) costs 
to human beings being described as tools.” | which always means wages. 

As to that, I remember talking to a wounded soldier during | ‘here is still another cause of this “ agitator ” production. 
the War. He was talking about his experiences at the Front, | t¢ can be well illustrated from your own journal. When 
and I suggested that he would be glad when the War was | one of these “ recently discharged” young men read in an 
over. But he said, No, on the whole he preferred war to | article on Finance, by Arthur W. Kiddy: “ The rules 
peace... . “ YOu see, my life in peace time is just work- | which prevent the employer from recognizing in terms of 
ecp, work-sleep.”” Has one a sentimental objection to | eash the ability and readiness of one worker to produce 
calling such people tools? Let us agree that if one has it |more, .« .« « or with greater efliciency,” &c.; again: 
is a very sentimental objection, and quite out of accordance | + ~The minimum wage could still be protected,” he realises 
with the facts. But the question that remains is, ‘ Whos¢ | the forces of untruths and half-truths that are acting against 
tools are they?” I can only say that it seems to me that | him and his fellows in these “ manoeuvres for position.” 
aman who has only enough time left to himself to sleep in | Does Mr. Kiddy know, or does he not, that the man’s minimum 
isa‘‘tool”’ of the man who employs him. Of course, Mr. | is the employer's maximum? Does he assert that there are 
Porter is right. ‘The workers are tools—tools of the men * actually ” rules which prevent an employer paying better 
who employ them—and particularly ill-treated and neglected | remuneration than the rate ruling? Do you, Mr. Editor, 
tools at that. After all, when a man owns a lathe he does | believe this to be a prevailing condition in industry ? Surely 
not turn it out into the street to rust and decay when, for | you and he know there are grades, and that any employer 
some reason, he is not using it for a little while. But that may pay more but must not pay less than the wage agreed 
is exactly what he does, and under the present system must, | on. But who ever heard of an employer grading upward % 


” 


in the main, do, to his workers. | It is always downward. 

You, Sir, | take it,realize this aspect of the situation : hence | Mr. Kiddy, in the same article from which T have quoted, 
your advocacy of a scheme for National Insurance ; and | and which he named ‘** Some Economic Fallacies,” goes on 
hence the old Labour cry of ‘* Work or Maintenance og | to speak of ** employers who had taken the sole risks.”’ The 


The third letter is from ‘* A Manufacturer,” and he suggests | young man who is discharged—to cut down costs—has not 
that there is a very serious flaw in my communication, since | taken any risks in working six years as an apprentice on 
it cannot be said that the workers in Kngland to-day are | “dry bread” wages for such an empioyer? Le put into 
“on a subsistence level.” Of course, that is quite true of | the business all his capital—hand and heart and mind, work 
hours, leisure hours—reinvested in the business even the 


some classes and categories of the better organized workers. 
But I was speaking of a pure, unmodified capitalist system. 

Fortunately we have already begun to modify that system | Then, through some wild scheme—don't tempt me to name 
in Great Britain, and sections of the working-classes have | names, Sir—his capital is made idle, if not lost entirely. 


| That big firm that is ** reconstructing, ’—lhave the employees 


little he has received of the profits of the six years’ working. 


by their own courageous efforts at organization and collective 
bargaining raised themselves, as he says, considerably above | risked nothing? Ulave they lost nothing? Those men 
the subsistence level. that were moved from London to * that place in the country,” 
Lastly, we have a definite question from Sir Muirhead | and had to buy a house at a “ heavenly ” figure by raising a 
Collins, who asks “I. L. P.” to tell him “ in what way the | mortgage, and now have to remove back to London owing 
Socialism he supports differs from experiments already 'to a change of policy on the part of “ their directors *—- 
tried, for,’ says Sir Muirhead Collins, ‘all Socialist experi- | have they risked nothing in the business? If nothing, 
ments up to now have failed miserably.” He instances one in | there is no more to be said, but if these men have lost by the 
which a large number of Australian workers were transported | very fact that they are part of the goodwill, and the essence 
to South America in order to found a Socialist colony, and of the quality of the product on which they have been engaged, 
had to be brought back to Australia. It is always interesting | then they will turn from Mr. Widdy’s economic fallacies in 
to notice that opponents of Socialism, when they wish to | disgust, and lend a ready ear to Labour agitators who, alter 
talk of its failures, fix their eyes firmly upon the ends of the | all, tell some naked truths. 
earth and instruct us from Antipodean examples or American Mr. Kiddy, with his pocket bulging with discount an¢ 
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jnterecst tables, and his mind always in the “ maximum 
yicld ” groove, is as much an agitator in his own sphere as 
those Labour fellows in theirs. Investments are not trans- 
planted and left to increase and multiply like garden produce, 
but “ yield”’ “ human juices” by much pressure put upon 
the industrial machinery. 

Many times, Mr. Editor, I have feit I would like to weed 
Mr. Kiddy’s little plot in your journal, throwing out his 
little fallacies—he would not know his own. It is disconcert- 
ing, Sir, to read your idealistic articles on, say, ** Reparations ” 
or * The Russian Treaty,” and then to turn to Mr. Kiddy’s 
materialist point of view—** What will it yield ? ”—obsessed 
by his cent. per cent., he cannot see the wood for the trees. 
Often he directly contradicts in a few lines what you have 
taken much space to assert. He is an advocate for things 
as they are ; you raise the dust for things as they ought to be 

It is out of love for the Spectator that I write this, my first 
letter, to a journal—and I am nearly fifty years. You must 
hiame Mr. Kiddy and your * Working Man” correspondent. 
I am, Sir, &e., W. BRronvrie.p. 
126 Spital Lane, Chesterfield, 

{We publish our correspondent’s letter because we entirely 
disagree with both its tone and its conclusions. 
on Mr. Kiddy is both unjust and maladroit.—Epb. Spectalor.]| 





“ ALL-IN” NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Str,—As one amongst the millions of persons insured under | 


the National Health Insuranee Acts, I should view with 
alarm the prospect of the Approved Societies, under their 
present methods of management, being entrusted with the 
administration of the proposed * All-In” scheme of National 
Insurance. The rush to join in the early days led to the 
growth of huge centralized societies with no local organization 
except a haphazard agency system. If the societies are to 
do the work efliciently, the Ministry of Health should set 


up a general office in every locality, where the officials of 


Approved Societies could attend and the insured receive 
prompt and personal attention. 
renewing insurance cards is unsatisfactory, being a survival 
of the original plan that everybody must become insured 
upon a fixed date. Because some fifteen millions of insurance 
cards expire all at the same time officials are overburdened 
with work, and employers are inconvenienced by the delay 
in getting new cards. 

There is no proper mechanism for the prompt exchange 
of the half-yearly Health Insurance cards, and the societies 
have to handle them twice a year where once would suffice. 
The employer receives no acknowledgment when handing 
the expired card to the employee, and the latter, in posting 
the ecard to his society, has no receipt at the moment of 
parting with it. Disputes arise as to number of contributions, 
missing cards, &c., and many ecards are lost to the societies 
because they cannot collect them. It seems strange, that, 
once the collection of contributions has been successfully 
accomplished by the employer, there should be any further 
difliculty with the ecards. The Labour Exchanges have got 
over some of the difficulties by adopting yearly cards, by 
cealing direct with the employers, and by actually giving 
the new card in exchange for the old one ; but as they still 
adhere to the plan that all the cards must expire at once, 
employers have to wait days, or wecks, till the new cards 
are ready. 

Large insurance offices do not renew all their policies upon 
the same day ef the year, and even the Post Office Savings 
Bank, which is popularly supposed to be contrelled by red 
tape, has long since abandoned the rule that all depositors’ 
books be forwarded for checking purposes upon January Ist. 
These books can now be sent in upon the anniversary of the 
date when the account was opened, thus spreading the work 
throughout the year. I suggest that there should be one eard 
only, lasting for twelve months, with one stamp to cover all 
compulsory contributions. Cards should be exchangeable 
at any Post Office upon the anniversary of the date when the 
person first became insured, which would generally be his 
birthday. The new card should bear a space in which could 
be written the number of contributions upon the expired 
eard, and the postmark aflixed. This would only mean that 
a weekly or monthly issue of cards be printed. After collec- 


The attack | 
| ° : . 
| point bears specially on my subject 





The existing system of | 
point of view. 
| Our servants or domestic workers, who are the home makers 


| domestic service only, 7.e., to train gentlewomen to become 
| to use the present ordinary titles which might be replaced 


by others—cook-generals, housemaids and parlourmaids. 
I refer more particularly to those required to work in sma! 
| houses with the ordinary equipment with which thes 


| tember 26th. 


'and then went on to the “ big 


| time, labour and materials are not wasted but put to their 





—— 


tion the cards could be sent to a central clearin 
record office to be dealt with by the socicties, and the wor 
of recording contributions, arrears, &e., would thu: _ 
continuous and regular throughout the year, si 

Relieved of their gigantic task of card collecting ., 
equipped with local offices, there is no reason w hy the Raho 
should not administer all benefits, including unemploymere 
and the Labour Exchanges would be free to devote themsely. 
to the task of finding work for applicants.—I am, sir. be F 


A. E, 


DOMESTIC SERVICE AS A PROFESSION FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—I was very interested in the letters of Mr, W. } 
Nickolls Dunn and Miss Ann Pope on the subject of “ Domesti 
Science * which were published in your paper of gq, 
The last ten years have seen drastic change 
in this country, especially among women workers. | pp 
mention three points in this connexion: (1) Many mor 
women work nowadays. (2) Many more professions are ope, 
to these women. (3) Many of these professions are now fille 
by women drawn from a different class in life. This Igy 
domestic service, 


a 


Er 
£ house ¢ 


In the old days maid servants were drawn from one cas 
of family, viz., the workman’s or labourer’s. In fact, 
was almost hereditary. His daughters went into service a 
a matter of course, as their mother had done before then 
She received her first training at home from her mothe 
x house,” where her training 
was continued and finished by the upper servants. Failing 
that she worked as a single maid under an efficient and 
domesticated mistress. In both the wert 
excellent. Now all this has passed away. ‘These daughters 
do not go into service. Some go into factories, shops or 
offices, and many, alas! seem to stay at home and do nothing, 
The outcome of all this is that there are very few domesti 
servants, cither good or indifferent, and they are getting 
searcer every year. 

This state of affairs is very serious from our national home 
Now for a practical common-sense remedy 


-ases results 


and keepers of our country, must be now drawn from another 
class in life, 7.e., the class of educated gentlewomen. Ther 
are many daughters of professional and service men whi 
either of necessity or love of independence, have to work 
All are not suited for educative work which formerly was 
the only work open to them. Some of these women by 
nature are eminently domestic. They love home life and 
all the things connected with it. Drab, dingy lodgings or 
boarding-houses affect their health and They 
delight to make things bright and cheerful and homeliki 
around them. Now these are the women from which w 
must draw our present and future domestic workers. They 
must, however, be trained and taught the best methods 
scientific and common sense, of running a house, so that 


spirits. 


best use. For this purpose a training college should be 
started, which is the main point of my letter. I should 
propose that a residential training home be started for this 
purpose only—run on the same lines as the House of Edueation 
at Ambleside or the Norland Institute, which trains ladies a 
governesses and children’s nurses respectively. 

I know there are various schools and colleges all over the 
country for domestic science training, but from the various 
inquiries I have made I cannot find one for training i 


houses are provided. Ladies thus trained would be formed 
into a Guild. They would be certificated and could demand 
a good salary. They would always be able to get employ: 
ment, and in fact could pick and choose their employers. 
The training, I may add, need not be a long one—proba»l) 
three or six months at the outside. The work would be 


skilled, creative, interesting and under healthy conditions. 
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The worker would have the same standing in the home @& 
the lady nurse or governess. 


This I think is one practical 
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ee aaaned _ 
a —— 
domestic service question, but to start it | Lord Buckmaster was not at all disposed to accept the view 


JUSE ¢p cglution of the ‘ . : 
bin would require the interest and suppoit of women “ah that the men had any grievance in this matter, for he told 
ork n x 3 eee Se sb “7e i 
“« & in this country. Should any of your readers be | them bluntly that: “If the whole of these rovalties were 
' - . 


| + Anence 
ms h vt in my proposal and would care for details of the swept away, it seems to me the result would be very small.” 
hg, ani scheme, I should be delighted to supply them.-—I ann, ae, | _Coined by the propaganda department of the Miners’ 
ocictin kee, Ps’ Dororuy LATubury. r ederation, and put into circulation on every possible occasion 
ymen} Maesllan, Barmouth, N. Wales. ; for the purpose of discrediting the owners and justifying the 
Mselyes ae ae : Ae | plea for nationalization, is the phrase: ‘ Private enterprise 
ke, THE ROYALTY OWNERS AND THE FUTURE | has failed ! Does it not betoken assurance of no mean 
. E OF THE MINES. order to apply the word * failure ” to an industry the growth 
> of which is indicated by the figures I have quoted from the 
[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] | 1893 Report, and by the further fact that between 1891 and 


FOR 
\ . . or . ¢ , ° ° . P . 
{ trust that you will permit me to offer some remarks | 191 1 private enterprise had increased the annual production of 
coal by over 100,000,000 tons ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 


A. EK. Rircuie, 


SIR, 


yon your suggestion last week of “an impartial inquiry 
a a scheme for buying out the royalty owners,”’ because, 


a :my opinion, which is based upon twenty-five years’ experi- | Late Managing Director Snowdown Colliery, Ltd. 
E Sep, ene in the coal industry, there is no adequate reason why 
hang the present ownership of the minerals should be disturbed. | DECREPIT HORSE TRAFFIC. 
I a (ertain clashes of interest there undoubtedly have been in [To the Editor of the SpEcraton.] 
Mor the past between the owners of the minerals and those who iid is mies wee pt wie eau at pr een 
e Oper york then ; but the friction has not been any greater than eel alk rae n “bp “a rene a 4 bed . al sn 
fille that between lessors and lessees of surface frecholds. Further, | a uel nia a Bess C ee 1“ a as ok ' oo # ; ‘ 
$ lag fp the recent Mines Facilities Act provides ample machinery | rae n eae: gh op the cruc a — = oe oe oe 
an for dealing with any owner who attempts to hold up minerals i ee ne —— at Aberdeen this subject, amongst —siores 
“class ff that are ripe for development. ; : | pra eg slop nee rhe pero ge pons : 
ct, it The whole question of Royalties was the subject of an I arcetth = are ne ye Pag = an bese a <All Se “ . = 
ce as exhaustive examination by the Royal Commission established raion a staal : bag ™ ac oe as " yen ow € psi : 2 ing yf 
then for that purpose in August, 1889, under the Presidency of a ed . . ee a IC ‘was nid Ici rinig aia a ad - $2 
ther | the Earl of Northbrook. That the labours of this Commission ie weg . - gricu ture that anyene eae — pa ms = 
inine really were exhaustive may be inferred from the fact that | ee nega of ane actual facts per Be = oo 
‘lin the final Report was not issued until March, 1893. | si = — and that the maee societies : 10U —— 
ae The agitation which thirty years ago caused such an not _ matter alone and the traffic be controlled by the 
wer inquiry to be held was on much the same lines as that which ee inistry. : . oe 
hters 3 directed against the royalty owners to-day. The Report No one conversant with the ae that the 
sols then issued effectively disposes, not only of the contemporary | oe praia Sr horses before export is not thoroughly eflicient, 
on harges against the royalty owners, but also constitutes a | but the — Council for the Abolition - meena ae 
estic mplete answer to the attacks of to-day, and establishes the rratftic (19 Wilton Crescent, London) can give sere by eye- 
tie fet that private ownership of the minerals has not been a | witnesses on the spot, that the cruelty Commences when ened 
? lundieap to the development of the industry. | horses leave this country. Tt was admitted by certain speakers 
a Paragraph 179 of the Report states :— at the Aberdeen meeting that the methods of handling the 
edy “The royalty system cannot injuriously affect consumers unless | horses for slaughter = Holland and Kk Pane were inferior to 
: t tends to restrict tho supply of coal offered in the market anp | those employed in this country. Therefore, what alternative 


kers . ay ‘ . , , . 5 : 
( thus to raise its price. The figures relating to the production | js open to humanitarians and lovers of horses but to consider 




















{coal for the last forty years are as follows :— | : , ; 
her i coal for the last forty years are as yr eng ae aaron the ultimate end of our old horses, after they !eave our shores, 
he Periods of Five Yoars. du tion in Tons. | where they have given us * their ALL,” and served us for our 

% Iss5s—9 “e -. 66,696,328 pleasure or gain, as patient and obedient slaves ? 
- a ‘ *e ee oe Breanne Facts are facts, and although the horses exported for butch- 
Was 865—9 .. o0 oe 02,970,065 ‘ . 

I 1870 4 120 673.039 ery are not now sent in the awful state they formerly were, 
; 1875—9 .. i .- 133,287,745 yet very old and work-worn horses are still exported, and many 

Since 1880 the yearly production has been as follows :— horses meet with a terrible form of death, especially in the up 
_ Year. ‘Tons, Year. ‘Tons. . country villages abroad. (Since the War, horses have been 
ey 80) 16,818,622 .. 1886 .. 157,518,482 TPE: e" . . ee 
| ee Sa As te “ete ‘ po aos ae a Vivisected without anaesthetics in Brussels.) Cruelty is 
Int * ee ot, pout ee ‘ ee ae v,é ~ ‘ . _ a one 
rs 1882 ., .. 156,499,977 .. 1888 .. 169,935,219 | inseparable from this brutal traffic. The only method of 

1883 .. .- 163,737,327 .. 1889 .. 176,916,724 Dstt ciletiaea ieee ieslitiaat tal ea te ERE La 

ay 1884 .. «> 160,757,779 .. 1890 .. 181,614,288 
ds 1885 .. -> 159,351,418 .. 1891 .. 186,479,126 
at These figures tend to support the opinions quoted in paragraph 53 | 
sit ) the effect that, although proprietors of minerals have the powor 
‘ to prevent them from being worked by refusing to let them, or by | 
93 emanding excessive royalties, and to cause mines to be closed | 
ld v declining to reduce royalties when leases are held on unremunera- 
is ve terms, the royaliy system has not checked the production 
= fcoal in the United Kingdom.” } 
as To-day the situation is somewhat different, inasmuch as 

the miners’ agitation is not concerned with the effect of distributes more petrol refined 
ie toyalties on production but on wages. And, moreover, they 
Is wtp on the question of royalties because they believe that | ° D ED 
n if they could convince the public that it would be to the | from crude oils PRO UC 

general benefit for the State to take over the minerals, this i . 
would be the prelude to the attainment of their real object, WITH IN TH E BRI ISH 
; which, of course, is the nationalization of the mining industry | 
| | in its entirety. | EMPIRE than all the other 
) At the recent inquiry under the Chairmanship of Lord zs 

4 ° . : . e a 

| Buckmaster the men’s representatives tried to impress that | petrol-distributing Companies 
l tribunal with their grievances in the matter of royalties. 

Mr. Herbert Smi ace 1c amount of these at £4,000,000, | ° Saat : 

= vert Smith placed tl oul 000,000, | in Great Britain combined. 

which sum he assumed—wrongly, of course—would be added | 

. ° 7 CORE. FE 

: to the men’s wages in the event of the present royalty owners 
. | being dispossessed. Without going into the figures relating ae tag og at 








to the proportion of the owners’ receipts that the State takes SHELL CORNER, 
KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


i taxation (which, in the case of the Duke of Northumberland, 
ls said to be 17s. Gd. in the £), it is sullicient to note that -_ = 
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i I from ultimate torture is by the Exportation a. ee 
saving our horses iro é i) s by e Fi yrtatio mm ya r 
of Horses Bill, which provides that a fee of £20 be paid for A TRAMP'S VIEW OF THE IRISH FREE 


the examination of all horses exported alive from any port in 
Great Britain, except (a) horses under six years of age and of a 
value not less than £40, and (6) horses which are certified to be 
registered in the recognized Stud Book of their breed, and of a 
value of not less than £40. It also provides that all unfit horses 
rejected at the ports of shipment shall be slaughtered with the 
humane killer without compensation to the owner. The 
humane societies will not let the matter drop with all the 
improved inspection on this side. All in sympathy must work 
with a will, and not leave a stone unturned till they have got 
the Bill passed.—I am, Sir, &c., Marie G. RALsTon. 
Philpstoun House, West Lothian. 


PROFESSOR DI MARTINO-FUSCO. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In spite of the rather acid suggestion in a letter from 
* An Anglo-Italian ” of a lack of accuracy in English journals, 
Italian newspapers, as well as ali those who are personally 








acquainted with the palacologist who claimed to have dis- | 
covered the lost books of Livy, continue to describe him as | 


Mario di Martino-Fuseo. He has, therefore, 
apparently connexion with the well-known family of 
De Martino. I should hardly have ventured to draw your 
attention to so small a matter were it not that Iam persuaded 
we shall in due course hear more of him.—I am, Sir, &c., 


or Prof. 
ho 


Dr. 


Naples. R. RR. 
THE HOMECROFT POLICY. 
[T'o the Editor of the Sercravor.] 
Sir,—Re Professor Seott’s admirable letter in your issue 


of October 4th, much that appears under his name has been 
accomplished by the 
usual, 
some fruit to be higher than ever before. The market 
gardencrs have lost a good number of customers, and so 
they make up their profits by charging ridiculously high 
prices, and shopkeepers have followed their lead. It would 
be impossible for citizens of large towns to secure suitable 
grounds within a reasonable distance, buy the ground and 
have houses built. The drainage scheme would also a 
considerable difficulty. The water pans for collection of 
water to supply large towns must be scrupulously regarded, 
opinion, much more consideration will be necessary 


be 


sO, In MN 


Allotment Holders’ Association, but, as | 
the result has caused the prices of vegetables and | 


|! William Smith and William Smith, 


before the projected scheme can be reasonably carried out. | 


b. W. Moses. 


-—Lam, dir, &c., 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Str I take it that Professor Scott has not personally put 


rn 


his theories into practice upon one-third of an aere of ground | 


(less building site). It would be an easy thing to do, and 
we should then know exactly what can be done in our climate 
and short growing I am sure that many 
yeaders, of whom I should be one. would gladly subscribe the 
sum needed to provide the fruit trees, hens, pigeons and 
rabbits ; aiso if there was room for them, bees and a pig, 
emitting perhaps the “ milk preducer” until the winter 
jodder had been put up. Much nourishment can be raised 
on one-third of an acre, and it is a great amenity to a work- 
man’s home but it is very undesirable to overstate the blessings 
to be gained, when probably the necessary outlay involves 
the savings of vears. 

i would give a larger subscription if Professor Scott would 
do the digging, and look after the live stock himself (as 1 did 
jor three years, besides doing M.R. and other clerical work). 
it could, however, doubtless be done by deputy under Profes- 
sor Seott’s supervision. A careful account could be kept 
of all expenses, such as manure, seeds, chicken food, pig meal, 
also of the food created. The time spent on the plot should 
equal that which a worker could spare. Anxious to learn I 
ordered the book Professor Scott names, but my booksellers 
wrote that it was unobtainable. 

An ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory, and if Professor 
Seott will show an accomplished success under normal con- 
ditions, with an accurate statement of cost, no one will be 
beticr pleased than 


w 


season, 


WYNMON, 


| 
| 


of your | 





STATE. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.) 
Sm,—A few days ago one of our typical Tvish tr; AMS Wert 
to the house of a friend of mine to beg. After his CUstoman 
long and leisurely exposition of his misfortunes and his ail 
he was sent away with nothing. A passer-by heard hin 
grumble as he departed: ‘* Them are no good. If they we, 
any good they'd be gone out of the country like al] acer, 
people.” The remark was more illuminating than pro babi 
even the tramp himself supposed.—I am, Sir, &e. 
SOUTHERN Lovaum 


UNCOMMON WILDFLOWERS. 
[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 
Srr,—In his delightful article, Mr. Percy Ripley says that » 
one occasion he found a plant having white flowers wih 
crimson veins. It is possible that it was the Common Binds 
Foot (Ornithopus perpusillus) ; it grows in sandy pastures fro 
May to July. Mr. Ripley may like to know that early ; 
May, last year, I met with several white specimens of Germa, 
der Speedwell (Veronica chamaedrys). ‘They were near sony 
furze and other bushes on the South Downs.—I am, Sir, & 
A. CAMERON Suone, 
8 Addingham Road, Eastbourne. - 


[Mr. Ripley writes :—I have not seen a pure white German. 
der Speedwell, but I found fine specimens of white bugle neg 
to London this year. White varieties of a number of plants 
chiefly of those whose normal colouring is blue or red, ap 
occasionally met with. I should like to thank the correspon. 
dents who have written expressing appreciation of the artic 
and to most of them I am replying personally. I share thy 
regret that the article did not appear in the spring. The 
responsibility is not mine.] 


« JUNIOR.” 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I venture to join issue with the Editor of the Spectator in 
his ruling that William Smith, Esq., Junior, is correct. Thi 
title “Esq.” (for what it is worth !—but that’s another 
question) is sullixed to the designation of an individual 
Here we have two described as 
title * Esq. 
been designated, and Williai 
becomes vg after has beer 
” to give him an individuality distinet He 

given his tulls 
Esq. !—I Sir, ry 
CONSTANT READER. 


respectively 
The 


individuals, 
Junior. 
is not sufiixed until they have 
Smith, Junior, 
described ** Junior, 
William Smith, ** Esq.,” his senior, who, if 
would be William Smith, Senior, 


* Esq.”” only he 


e 


am, 


POETRY. 





a2) yITO Y ry’ ‘7 
ORPHEUS IN. TI i. 
A Guost of memory’s ghosts 
He comes again to willows, 
To dusky waters, dusky reeds 
And painted lilies. 


TRAC 


head 
mecads, 


Faney’s poor wailing fool, 
He mumbles still to clouds and trees 
Of lovely lost Eurydices 


Octo 
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By pool and river. 


Faint now are childhood’s dreams, 
The frolic fauns and water 
Fainter the mermaids’ silver 

And sunflower tresses. 


ONOVNCS ¢ 


combs 


No satyrs roam the woods 
These wild and starless evenings : 
No nymph or blue-haired siren sings 
Still elfin music. 


Cold are the crystal caves 
Of memory the sorceress, 
All, all the spells of loveliness 
Vain now, forgotten. 
FE. W. Bates 


ON. 
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Ustomary GLORIOUS HEALTH and Welbank’s Boilerette are synonymous terms. It 
his nega, will be more and more clearly demonstrated that the one is impossible without 
ard | the other. By eating Rice from which a fine outer coating, chiefly consisting of 
“ard hig Phosphorus and Potassium, has been removed by a polishing process is the cause of 
hey Wer Beri-beri (Multiple Neuritis), a terrible disease chiefly affecting the nerves. We too 
ll hacen, suffer from many terrible complaints and diseases because we make such fools of 
probal ourselves by persisting in washing out and wasting the most valuable elements of the 
: food we eat, the priceless life-giving Salts of Vegetables. These Salts, consisting of 
Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Iron, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Silicon and 
“ALIS, Chlorine are the most Precious Medicines provided for us by Nature from her 
Wondrous Laboratory for the Prevention and Cure of all kinds of Ailments. 
Anaemia is caused by Constipation and lack of Iron and Potassium in the blood. 
Vegetables properly cooked will cure the one and supply the deficiency in the other. 
Vegetables are rich in Iron, Potassium, &c., especially Spinach, Parsnip and Lettuce, 
that iq chemically prepared by Nature so as to be easily digested and assimilated. — Neuras- 
=a thenia, i.e., Nervous Depression and Prostration, Neuritis, &c., are oft-times the 
Ty result of Constipation, producing weak digestion, &c. The chief cause, as in Beri- 
t Bird's. beri, is Nerve Starvation, the lack of nutriment to the nerves and brain. Vegetables 
CS frog being rich in Phosphorus, Potassium, Silicon and other Nerve and Brain Foods, will 
early j supply the deficiency, besides curing Constipation without which a full recovery may 
hb be regarded as almost hopeless. (We supply a Chart showing Salts in Food.) 
“eTMay, Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, &e.—These distressing complaints ure caused by 
AT Some an excess of Uric Acid in the blood. Vegetables being rich in Alkaline and other 
sir, & Salts, such as Potassium, Sodium, Magnesium, Calcium, Sulphur, &c., will purify 
ORE the blood, neutralize the acids and expel them from the system. As Constipation 
. is nearly always pre-existent in these cases, Vegetables will effeet the cure. But 


bear in mind the Vegetables must be so cooked that ALL the Valuable Organic Salts 
are fully conserved. Constipation is the foul and aggravating cause of most of the 


erman. complaints from which we suffer, and can only be cured by Natural Remedies. 
le near A Chemist said to the Writer of the above: ‘* We Chemists know that there is no 
plants medicine that will cure Constipation’ (will Doctors and Chemists please note and 


contradict uf they can). This Chemist was cured by using Welbank’s Boilerette, also 

another Chemist, a friend of his, who was a physical wreck and not expected to live. 
To those who suffer and desire to be cured of any of the above complaints, we advise 

a thorough Course of Cookery in this Epoch-Making Wonder-Working Cooker called 


WELBANKS BOILERETTE 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION 


gets intensely hot, hotter than an ordinary saucepan, yet it can never burn the food, 
=> ‘It looks after itself,” therefore requires no 
attention, stirring being unnecessary. 


THE IDEAL COOKER. 


The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews 
Jellies, — ards, Sauce, Jam and Marmalade Making, Bee 
Tea, &ec. A Speciality for Infant, Invalid, 
AND ALL KINDS OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY, 


| fs) 
COOKS MEAT AND VEGETABLES IN OWN JUICES, 


By which means all the Valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural Aperients and Life-giving iiiniine 
of Meat and Vegetables, which are usually washed away, are fully conserved. 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG.” 


Will make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, and 
Old Fowls more tender and delicious than Expensive 
Chickens cooked in the ordinary way, 


BOILERETTED BEEF AND MUTTON. 


A Revelation in Cookery. Better than Roast. Makes 

Mutton more tender than Lamb. Rich flavours and 

Vital Essenc es are fully conser — Very little 
loss by shrinkage 


THE COMMON SENSE COOKER! 


FOR PHYSICAL REGENERATION 
The Illustration below Shows a_ Basket filled with Unpeeled 
Potatoes and Brusseis Sprouts, 
ready to be Conservatively Cooked above the 
Meat, etc., in one of Welbank’s Oval Boilerettes, 


By this Common Sense Method 
of Cookery the Valuable Salts, Tonics, 
Natural Aperients and Life-giving properties 
of Vegetables, which are usually washed out 
and wickedly wasted, are fully conserved. 


CONSERVATIVE COOKERY 


WILL 


CURE CONSTIPATION 


AND 


PREVENT CANCER ! 


DR. ROBERT BELL, The Eminent Cancer Specialist writes : 
**CANCER 1S A BLOOD DISEASE AND ITS BREEDING GROUND IS THE COLON.” 
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ALLAAXATIOd SANVATAM 





Physical Regeneration ! 














WELBAN K’S 











Allsizes, from 1} pints up to 20 gallons. Full Particulars Post Free. 


T. S. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY. genus” 
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OF THE MOMENT. 
Ee 
THE ART OF KINGSHIP. 


[Copyricur iN THE Unirep Srares OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.]} 


A BOOK 


A King’s Lesson in Statecraft. 


Heirs. Introduction and Notes by Jean Longnon. — 
lated by Herbert Wilson. (London: Fisher Unwin. 9s. 
net.) 


A FrexcuMan is never quite happy unless he is teaching, | campaigning in his gilded coach with his ladies light », 
Ds : . . 2 ° 99 of dj 

explaining, and using other processes of intellectual tidying up, | heavy, ‘to view the passage of the Rhine,” as we 
. . . . . . ! 

Sometimes he does it by satire, sometimes by imaginative 


suzgestion, The elenient of 
exposition and instruction is always there whether it is Rabe- 
lais or Voltaire, Pascal, or Fénelon, or Bossuet, Racine or 
Corneille, Balzac or Anatole France who speaks. ‘The mood 


sometimes by pure comedy. 


gocs from top to bottom. Thus we have Victor Hugo's | one is proud to think that one Englishman ceitainl di. 
* L Art @éire Grandpére.” balanced by Leuis XTV.’s * Reflec- | 


tions on the Réle of King,” his instructions to the Duke of | Prior. lis ode on the taking of Namur, and his other ; 
Anjou, and the other lessons in statecraft contained in his | bits of chaff about the * grand monarque,” show thet in} 


heirs. 
to tell us of statecraft has 


memorandum and letters to his 
Though what Louis XIV. has 


not the intelectual fascination, nor the penetrating observa- | 


tion, nor avain the »aivelé and innoeence which would make a 
crossing-sweeper’s description of his art and craft delightful, 
we are heartily glad to have Louis NIV.’s pompous legacies 
so well set forth and so well edited, and we may add, so well 
translated as they are in this notable volume. The French 


editor, M. Jean Lougnon, may be a little too adoring and take | 
the great monarch a little too seriously, but, after all, that is | 
better business for his readers, and indeed for all concerned, to think of it as a piece of play acting, and not as a 
than editorial conmments which are a running stream of | work on statecraft, or even of * }tatism,” 


vitriol. As for the translation, it is very pleasantly executed, 
It is never too colloquial, but keeps the King’s wig as straight 
and as well brushed, his ruffs and laces as neat, and his gold- 
headed cane as well * conducted —as Pope would have said— 
as they are in the royal original. ‘The atmosphere is, in a 
We see “the great, little man,” as 


word, well preserved. 
Lord Mansfield 
strut before in his habit as he lived. But though the 
thoughts and aims of Louis NIV. rust always be of interest, 
the concern of the world in him must be admitted to be 
accidental. Some men, like Peter the Great and Napoleon, are 
such dynamic human atoms, are so intensely energized, that 
one feels that they would have done great things and cast the 


us 


world in new moulds in whatever epoch they had been born, | peitiness of the man is that he took himself so miglity scriou 


and at whatever place. Nothing could have kept them down 
but the hand of death. 

In Louis’ case, however, time, opportunity and environ. 
ment were of the essence of the contract. 
greater and of more moment than the actor. 
setting he had in which to play his big part! No man with 
a naiural passion for posing and strutting ever had such a 
chance to display his gift as Louis had between 1655 and 
1715. One might almost think that the ‘“ Adamantine 
Destinies ” had determined to amuse themselves with a piece 
of drama in which the elements of Olympian irony and human 
Hubris should be developed to the full. The seventeenth 
century was par excellence the age of pretension, though often 
pretension based upon great things. ‘The high heels (scarlet 
for nobility), the lace rufiles, the vast wigs, the flounces and 
the finery (even for the Infantry of the Line), the gilt coaches 
and the rouged ladies, were all swollen out with pretence. 
Everyone was on tip-toe and showing himself or herself off to 
the best advantage and “* taking the stage,” whether he was 


The stage was 


a theologian, or a man of science, or an adiinistrator, or a | 


gaolor, or a tax-payer, but, of course, most of all if he were a 
general, or a diplomat, or a statesman. These last played the 
game of “ Pretend” with greater vigour than it was ever 
played before in the Council Chamber. Everybody took and 
gave “ seeret and devious instructions ” which, though of no 
particular use in themselves, were splendid properties in the 
great French melodrama. Take as a single example the 
Man in the Iron Mask. Wery probably he had done nothing 
specially wicked, and was not even innocent, and for all we 
krow may haye largely deserved severe punishment. Yet 


; 


Se pati: 
Louis XIV.: Letters to His | Silver plate he found in his net no power on carth Could he 


Trans- | 


. ! . . 
sontemptuously called the younger Pitt, | and the conventional, and the obvious and convertion: 


sh 
He reaily believed his flatterers and enjoyed their flatia 
| though in the usual conventional way of kings he preten 
to be able to read them like an open book. When a flat 
said to Napoleon in awed tones, “* What would happe 
Think what a! Your Majesty, if you were to die suddenly ? What woul 
your people say or do?” the Kmperor replied that they woul 
not be the least perturbed. They would only say, * Poul 
That’s over!” If the same question had been put t 


| 





ll 
what a piece of stage-craft it all was. All conc rned, inelgg 
the victim, seem to have appreciated the Opportunities ae 
by the performance and to have used them for all the : 
worth. The velvet mask, with its silver Springs, was a te 
in: p ration ; and think of the mise en scene. The ile g 
Marguerite, with its beautiful little bastions, its p = 
| its sea front, was just the prison for such a person, Think 
the Governor who could, in all solemnity, tell the fishermo, 
that if he had been able to read the things scratched Upon t 


V Wer 





alms gy 





) saved him. The man was a master of his craft, an 
| his little bit of business an immortal effort. 
But it was the same ali through. Louis XIV. could ng 


| Mad 


Ce him doy 
it in the exquisite Gobelin Tapestry which commemp, 
the event, without loading the whole performance 


Wit 
pretension. 
Yet the pretension was done so well that very few people s 
the joke. Probably none in France saw it in this light. tly 


a great wit, and in his way a great philosopher, Matt] 


Prior sat in the stalls and enjoyed the picg 
though he was not the least taken in or carried away by i] 
actors of the tragi-comedy. If he had question 
however, he would no doubt have told us that what he admiy 
most were the little gentlemen in the fairly plain coats, Colber 
and Vauban. 
even more important to the drama than the paint, pastel 
and tinsel of Royalty. 

The proper way to enjoy Louis XIV.'’s L’Art @tre Roi is 


case, at any rate, there was a perfectly good understand 
of Louis’ pose. 


been 


They provided the stage machines. which wer 
$. { 


are 


serion 

t! terril 
engine of tyranny and the sicrilization of the body polit 
and also of the nation’s soul which grew out of | XIV. 
policy, though he had not himsclf a very clear conception: 
the science he was practising. If we do not look for gx 
penetration of thought, or for originality, or for signs cf th 
life-urge in Louis’ writing, but are content wiih the obviouw 


at 


QUIS 


clothed tamely and pompously rather than poigna 
shall not ke disappointed. I will go so far as 
in spite of the want of that vividness and ¢ 
found in the writings of Napoleon or in the sayings of Peter t! 
Great, there is, nevertheless, a certain clement of 
in some of Louis’ remarks. 


reatness which w 
ie alnes 


A sign, however. of the essentiz 


Louis XIV., he would, no doubt, have thought to himself thai 
that was the business of the Almighty, though it was obvious 
that if Ie was not careful in the matter there wi 
most terrific bouleversement. 

What I have said about the rather tepid and conventional 
nature of the great monarch’s stateeraft as expressed by 
himself is to be found in his rather disagreeable 
on treaties. After quoting some examples of bad faith or 
observation of their obligations by the Swedes, which h 
describes, he makes these general remarks to his grandson: 


7 } 
uld be the 


dissertatiol 


‘ 

t 
} 
i 


“From this I think you should learn two things; one, that 


cood faith of promise 


neither the sanctity of treaties, nor the 


once given are strong enough to hold back those who by 1 


aro untrustworthy ; and the other, that for the execution ol ¢ 
plans we must base them only on our knowledge of our vn capa 
bilities. Although it is incumbent on the probity of a Prin 


to keep his word under all circumstances, it is not prudent } 
him to trust that of others absoljutely. We should also reai2 
that in this matter the strongest precautions are le jher 
is no clause so clearly defined that it does not encounte! 
interpretations, and the moment one has taken the resolutl 
to go back upon it, a pretext can easily be found. In t 
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everyone uses words to suit present interests, but the major 
endeavour afterwards to explain their words ling to w 


accoratiny 


circumstances as they arrive, and when the reason which mae 
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Mr. Murray’s Early Autumn Books. 


MEMORIES OF THE 20th CENTURY 
oat The Earl of Meath, K.P., G.C.V.O., G.B.E. 


sin his former work, Lord Meath has enlivened his reminis- 
-es with a wealth of good stories, often in themselves 


cenc 

iystrative of the social chang xes of which he has been an 
sat observer, and it is these, together with the cheerful 
Lu 

rbanity of his outlo Ik, that will m: ike the present book as 


pular 2s its predecessor.”—The Outlook. 
Portrait. 10/6 net 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD PHYSICIAN 
By Robert Bell, M.D., F.R.F.P.S 


Robert Bell is a man al many inte weate and accomplish- 
nts—fisherman, scientist, gardener, sportsman, traveller— 
st is best known from his 1 mg stu ly of Cancer. 


j Illustrated. 
By The Right Rev. J. E. Hine, M.D., Lond., Hon. 
D.D., Oxon, Bishop Suffragan of Grantham. 

Reminisce neces of C entré al Africa of interest to travellers, 
sionaries, and students. Iilustrated. 16/- net 


MEMORIES AND FRIENDS 
By A. C. Benson, LL.D., C.V.O. 
“This entertaining book. Dr. Benson’s intimate knowledge 
ves these memories a vividness which will recall to hundreds 
the unforgettable things."—7he Times. Portraits. 16/- net 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE 

Letters to her family, 1839-1863. Edited by Leonard Huxley, 

LL D. ‘These letters are real treasure trove.”—The 
ver. Second Edition. Illustrated. 21/- net 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
By W. C. Dampier Whetham, M.A., F.R.S. 


Fifth Edition, entirely revised and greatly enlarged. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK TO 
INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON 


This new edition has been revised by Sir John G. Cumming, 
KCLE, C.S.I. Almost every page has been subjected to 
local examination in ‘India, Burma and Ceylon, and brought 
up to date. 


16/- net 


9/- net 


Eleventh Edition. 85 Maps and Plans. 24/- net 


NEW STUDIES OF A 
GREAT INHERITANCE 


Being Lectures on the Modern Worth of Some 
Ancient Writers. By R. S. Conway, Litt.D. 


“What keeps this professo 1x from ever being dry-as-dust is 
his consciousness that the works of Virgil and Horace, of 
ero and Livy, are works of still living art, part of the 


sthlets treasure of the world’s literature. "__ Morning Post. 
7/6 net 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
By The Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, C.H., D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester, 
The doctrine, the worship, and the organisation of the Church 
of England, ‘and the revision of the Prayer Book, are con- 
sidered. 12/- net 


A HIGHLAND FAMILY 

By A, A. Davidson. 
A_touching and beautiful story of the life, hopes, and trials 
of a Hig chland family, and the influence of new ideas of 
“ liberty.’ 6/- net 


TALES OF TURKEY 
By Major E. W. C. Sandes, D.S.O., M.C., R.E 
“A record not only of shrewd observation, but also of 
ingenious improvisation under difficulties ; and, grave or gay 

as befits the matter of the moment.”—Outlook. 
Illustrations. 5/- net 


WONDERS OF THE HIMALAYAS 

By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 
“Fascinating reading; a book that is full of interest and 
possesses all the glamour of the East.”’—Daitly Graphic. 


10/6 net 
JERUSALEM—II. 1921-1922 
Being the records of the Pro-Jerusalem Council during the 
first two years of the Civil Administration. Edited by C. R. 
Ashbee, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., with a Preface by Sir Ronald 
Storrs. Numerous illustrations. £2 2s. net 


100 YEARS’ HISTORY OF THE CHINESE 
IN SINGAPORE, 1819-1919 


By Song Ong Siang. 
A chronok gical history from the foundation of the Settlement, 
which provides a valuable work of reference in Chinese 
matters generally. Illustrated. 338/- net 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 

By Ernest Weekley, M.A. 
The “ Concise” Edition is reduced in size, and has an increase 
of vocabulary; many new words, as copec, fascist, insulin, 


rodeo, ete. Cheaper Edition. 7/6 net 
MR. PUNT OF CHELSEA 

By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Sketches in humour and _ philosophy. 3/6 net 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, 1721-1924 

By The Hon. Clive Bigham, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
With Supplementary Chapter to 1924, including Mr. Bonar 
Law. Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. MacDonald. 


39 Portraits. Fourth Edition. 10/6 net 


q Novels 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 

By Kathleen Norris. 
The heroine is the sweetest and most natural Rose in the 
world—you will enjoy her love story, 7/6 net 


THE BROKEN BOW 
By L. Allen Harker. 


How love and strength of character overcame social barriers. 


7/6 net 
BEAU GESTE 
By Captain P. C. Wren. 


Adventures in self-sacrifice and love. 
legion is the setting. 


CHRIS GASCOYNE 
By A. C. Benson. 


An experiment in solitude that gives occasion for Bensonian 
ideals and thought. 7/6 net 


THE ECLIPSE OF JAMES TRENT, D.I. 
By Lionel Yates and Honor Goodhart. 

Secret Service with the Sinn Fein is exciting enough, but to 

be sent to U.S.A, as a Sinn Fein delegate— 7/6 net 


The French Foreign 
7/6 net 





NEW FRIENDS IN OLD CHESTER 

By Margaret Deland. 
“Various jolly people, whose acquaintance is well worth the 
making. A very pleasant book to read.”—Sunday Times. 


7/6 net 
’ 
OVINGTON’S BANK 
By Stanley J. Weyman. 
A feud between a banker and a squire. How the financial 
bitterness was overcome by a love-match makes good reading, 
Cheaper Edition. Over 500 pages, 3/6 net.. Also Thin Paper 
Edition. Cloth, 3/6 net + Leather, 5/- nek 
New Edition on Thin Pape + 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
THE SISTERS BRONTE 


HawortH Epition oN THIN Paper. With Introduction by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and an Introduction and Notes to 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte Bronté” by Clement K. 
Shorter. In 7 vols. Pocket size. 
Cloth, 3/6 net; Leather, 5/- net 
Jane Eyre—Shirley.—Villette—The Professor; Poems.— 
Wuthering Heights; Agnes Grey—The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall—The Life of Charlotte Bronté by Mrs. Gaskell; Intro- 
duction and Notes by Clement K. Shorter, 
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them give their undertaking no longer exists, few people are 
found to make their promises hold good. 

That sounds not only magnificent, but rather magnanimous ; 
but when we get a little further we find passages like the 
following :— 

* Elsewhere I was maintaining relations with the Catholics 
in Treland, and had already destined troops to go there on the 
appearance of any rising in that island. 1 had also some corre- 
spondence with a remnant of the Cromwell faction, from whom 
I received various propositions, among others from Sidney, an 
English gentleman, who promised me to stir up important risings ; 


but his proposal that I should advance a hundred thousand écus | 


made me distrustful of his promises, anc being unwilling to risk 
so large a siun on the faith of a fugitive, « only offered him twenty 
thousand Geus down, with an understanding to furnish his ad- 
herents with the rest immediately they appeared in a condition 
to be of service to me.” 


Another example of the King’s double dealing is the following. 
It is to be found in the course of a dissertation on the wise use 
of money :— 


*“T maintained pensioners in Treland with the object of stirring 
up the Catholics against the English, and I entered into relations 
with certain refugees from England to whom I promised to furnish 
large sums to resuscitate the remnant of the Cromwell faction. 
I gave a hundredthousand écus to the King of Denmark to make 
him enter the league against the King of Great Britain, and after 
that presented a valuablo necklace to the Queen, his wife. 1 had 
another sent to the Electress of Brandenburg and mado a present 
of considerable value to the Queen of Sweden, not doubting that 
these Princesses (over and above the general interests of their 
States) would feel honoured in their persons by the pains I took 
to seek their friendship. Being aware of the credit which the 
Chancellor enjoyed in Sweden, and what power the Prince of 
Anhalt and the Comte de Schwerin had with the Elector of 
Brandenburg, I did what I could to win them over by my 
liberality.” 


One more quotation to illustrate the “ great little man’s ” 


outlook on the world may be given, for it is specially interesting | 


as showing how a commonplace man may feel who is shot by 
inheritance into the position of that of the King of France. 
After telling his grandson how as a young man he laid out 
his time, and especially how he permitted people to talk to 
him freely about affairs of State, “ with the exception of 
foreign ministers who sometimes find too favourable moments 
in the familiarity allowed to them, either to obtain or to 
discover something, and whom one should not hear without 
being previously prepared,” he proceeds (Prime Ministers 
and Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs please note !) :— 

“T cannot tell you what fruit I gathered immediately I had 
taken this resolution. I felt myself, as it were, uplifted in thought 
and courage ; | found myself quite another man, and with joy re- 
proached myself for having been too long unaware of it. This 
first timidity, which a little self-judgment always produces and 
which at the beginning gave me pain, especially on occasions when 
I had to speak in public, disappeared in less than no time. The 
only thing I felt then was that I was King, and born to be one. 
I experienced next a delicious feeling, hard to express, and which 
you will not know yourself except by tasting it as I have done. 
for you must not imagine, my son, that the affairs of State are 
like some obscure and thorny path of learning which may possibly 
have already wearied you, wherein the mind strives to raise itself 
with effort above its purview, more often to arrive at no conclusion, 
and whose utility or apparent utility is repugnant to us as much 
as its difficulty.” 

There is, no doubt, a good deal of common sense in many 
parts of the King’s anatomy of Kingcraft, but somehow it 
ie difficult to feel that it is not tainted by the egoism and 
narrowness of the cruel and heartless pedant who penned 
it. In truth, the man had no passion in him. He was cold- 
blooded and _ reptile-hearted. Therefore, though he was 
not a brutal madman like Peter the Great, or a dark-souled 
disciple of Machiavelli, Caesar Borgia and the Condottieri 
like Napoleon, one likes them better than the man in the 
wig, for both were intensely human. 

Neither could have written the very sensible but yet 
tepid and disagreeable advice to the Due d’Anjou on how to 
smother his feelings when he was inclined to say bitter 
things. The King, he says, must be careful never to show 
the least mark of contempt for a private individual, because 
the circumstances, as he explains with unusual insight for 
him, take away the two things which as a rule console a 
man for “ stinging banter” or contemptuous word uttered 
by one of his fellows. The first of these consolations is 
that the man promises himself to take his revenge. The 
second is that he is able to persuade himself as a rule that 
the thing said to his disadvantage by one of his fellows will 
not make much impression on those who heard it. ‘ But 
the man about whom the Prince has spoken feels his hurt 





——: 
all the more keenly because he has not any of these remedieg 
He cannot get his revenge and he cannot pretend to himself 
that the contemptuous remark will fall flat, becayse he 
knows with what delight the words of those in authority are 
received daily.” d 

sut it is not often that the King chatters as interestingly 
or as originally as this. As a rule he is puffing out his chest 
and strutiing on paper before his grandchild and the Other 
descendants whom he envisages reading bis words of wisdom, 
Oddly enough, too, whenever he does seem to have mags 
an epigram, it can be turned against himself. Take One of 
these rare examples—his remark about clever people : “Php 
beaux esprits by profession have not always Lelles ging 
and in the belles choses which they utter in public they rare 
refuse to take care of their own particular interests.” The 
cap fits the King exactly. So much for Louis XIV.'s * haye. 
ings 
above the intellectual plane in which he usually move. 
but one must be fair, after all, to this tyrant in a naturalistic 
periwig of vast size crowned with laurel. That is how yp 
see him in the delightful reproduction of an engraving afte 
the pastel by Nanteuil in the frontispiece of this book. 
Though Louis XIV. preached rather badly, I am bound 
to say that the practice of the principles which he 
clumsily and half-heartedly proclaimed was, on the whole 
distinctly eflicient. His diplomacy, though tortuous, was 
ingenious and successful till he met his match first in ow 
Dutch William and then in Marlborough. Yet, on the 
whole, he is more likely to live as the creator of Versailles 
than as a master of policy. Nevertheless, Versailles though 
his glory was his ruin. It is a curious fact that far more 
monarchs have been ruined by architects and master-builders 
than even by mistresses. The man with a plan in one hand 
and a spirit-level in the other is a far greater Canger to kings 
than any Cleopatra or Nell Gwynn. George IV.’s squalid 
** lubriques”? amours did much less harm to his good name and 
even to his finances than Car!ton House and the Pavilion, 
J. St. Lore Srracuey, 


on subjects which were for the most part a good dea) 


BOOKS. 


—_—p>—_—_- 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

WE are staggering under a vast load of critical books. Earlier 
in the month Mr. Gerald Gould published a volume on The 
English Novel of To-day (John Castle): it was terrible to see 
how much modern fiction he had read and to some degre 
remembered. He could hardly be expected to keep a due 
proportion when he is so deep in the wood ; and he seemed 
to recollect the latest books best. It was irritating to se 
Mr. Michael Arlen given over two pages and Mr. James 
Stephens dismissed in just over two lines :—** Mr. James 
Stephens, undeniably a man of genius and a poet, baffles 
admiration by a frequent triviality.’ Undeniably a man ol 
genius ? Then surely we should have been told more of hin 
than that. But the book makes a very good guide for the 
library subscriber. At the same time Mr. Harvey W. Hewett: 
Taylor gave us a study of The Modern German Novel (Boston: 
Marshall Jones). Now we have a scholarly book on Th 
History of the English Novel: from the Beginnings to th 
Renaissance (Witherby) from Mr. Ernest A. Baker. 

Mr. Middleton Murry is his most careful and most engaging 
self in Discoveries (Collins). It is notable how his spirit rises 
and becomes rarefied when he is discussing Shakespeare: 
he has, in a fashion, made Shakespeare his own ; he reads hin 
and re-reads him and finds all his own aspirations ther; 
he makes Shakespeare the ideal image of himself, he irradiate 
him with affection, and all his cleanest and simplest prose ’ 
written of Shakespeare. We say this in spite of Mr. Murry’ 
facility in sinking even when he is at best. He is talking, ft 
example, of the “ slant and smiling sunbeam ” which Shakt 
speare throws upon Hotspur and Falstaff; and he is talkin 
well ; but he must have tired himself quickly, for in a momet 
he can call it “‘ this magical condition—this champagne %* 
mosphere’; a slovenliness the more distressing for i 
context. All of the well-known critics now writing are col 
trasted and weighed against one another by Mr. Orlo Williat 


in Contemporary Criticism of Literature (Parsons). ™} 
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al 
Williams is generous to them all—rather too generous. Two 


more academic volumes of criticism are Mr. J.M. Robertson’s 
An Introduction to the Study of the Shakespeare Canon (Rout- 
ledge) and Sir George Greenwood s Shakspere’s Signatures 
and “ Sir Thomas More” (C€ ecil Palmer). ; 

It is pleasant to see the reprint in The Oxford Miscellany 
geries of Moritz’s Travels in England (Milford). Carl Philipp 
Moritz was a German pastor who travelled on foot through 
England in 1782 in order to acquaint himself with the ways 
of common folk in a foreign country. He was quite poor, 
anc a traveller on foot was treated with scant respect in the 
eighteenth century. 
should walk from one town to another, and as he passed 
through the streets the housewives gathered in the doorways 
and exclaimed in pity and amazement, “Good God! Good 
God!” Often he was treated most inhospitably at the 
inns; if he asked for a bed, they would bang the door in 
his face, taking him for a vagabond. Some folk treated 
him in a more mannerly fashion. “ As I passed through a 
village,” he writes, ** just before sunset, several people who 
met me accosted me with a phrase which at first I thought 
odd, but which I now think civil, if not polite. As if I could 
possibly want information on such a point, as they passed 
me, they all very courteously told me “twas a fine evening, or 
a pleasant night.’ Moritz was a warm-hearted and good, 
simple fellow, always ready to be astonished at the splendours 
of God’s creation; and that perpetual sense of wonder 
made him a most enlivening observer. His description of 
the Peak caverns is most impressive. He was very human, 
too; when he stayed at an inn where they treated him dis- 
respectfully, he would ostentatiously give the servants large 
tips, which he could very ill afford, to show them how they 
had mistaken their man. His account of the House of 
Commons is amusing: ‘“* When a favourite member, and 
one who speaks well and to the purpose, rises, the 

perfect silence reigns; and friends and admirers, 
after another, make their approbation known by calling 
which is often repeated by the whole house 


most 
his onc 
out, hear him ; 
at once; and in this way so 
the speaker is frequently interrupted by this same emphatic 
this calling out is always 


much noise is often made that 


hear him. Notwithstanding which, 


and 1 have often 


diffidence, 


as a great encouragement ; 
observed that 

even somewhat inauspiciously, has inthe end been so animated 
that he 


interesting 


regarded 


one who began with some and 


torrent of cloquence.” 
Katterfelto, “‘a puppy, 
who by 


has spoken with a 
to of Gustav 
imnoramus, a braggadocio, and an impostor,” 


hear an 
mis- 
chance hit upon something like the germ theory of disease. 
“He has demonstrated the people that the influenza is 
occasioned by a small kind of insect which poisons the air, 
and a nostrum which he pretends to have found out, to 


to 


prevent or destroy it, is eagerly bought of him.” 

Messrs. Heinemann send us the Plays of Ivan Turgenev, 
translated by M. S. Mandell. 
a playwright, and these plays are valuable more as character 
studies than as drama. ‘The translation is very lame. Mr. 
Ernest Weekley has compiled A Concise Etymological Dictionary 
of Modern English (Murray), an abbreviation of his standard 


work, Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


STONEHENGE, 


2ls. net.) 


THE MYSTERY 


Stonehenge. By E. Herbert (Robert Scott. 

Stonehenge To-day and Yesterday. By Frank Stevens. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
6d. net.) 


OF 


stone, 


“Many have undertaken,’ Mr. E. Herbert Stone quotes 
from John Wood at the beginning of his book, ** to describe 
the Ruins of Stonehenge ; and to Restore those Ruins to their 
antient State ; and, in general, to Explain the whole Work ; 
Yet it is not Stonchenge that they have Described, Restored 
and Explained to us, but a Work that never existed unless 


in their own Imaginations.” 3ut sinee the beginning of this 


workers than we could ever have expected. And now, when 


€ 
1 { . ** 
the glory of Stonchenge has so far departed, when the majority 





of the stones are fallen or mi and the rest are over- 
shadowed and dwarfed into insignificance by the Army huts 


the unsentimental War Office has erected and scems to 


Wilh 


Turgenev was not much of 





It was thought incredible that anyone | 





THE NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Pelman Institute’s Great Achievement 








T last a method of learning a Foreign Language has 

- been devised which really satisfies those who adopt it. 
It is a method which enables you to learn French or 
Spanish or German without using a single English word 
and in a much shorter period than is required by the 
ordinary old-fashioned “ translation ” method. : 

By this new method you learn French in French, 
German in German and Spanish in Spanish. There is ro 
laborious translation from one language into another, 
Consequently you learn to speak the particular language 
in question without that hesitation which is produced by 


the necessity of mentally transposing your own language 


into the other. Those who learn French or Spanish or 
German by this new “direct” method learn to speak, 
write and read it with the greatest ease and fluency. 
No Vocabularies. és 
But this new method has many other advantages. For 
example, it dispenses with the necessity of learning by 
heart long vocabularies of Foreign words. You learn the 
words you need by using them and in such a way that they 
are fixed in your mind in the most effortless fashion. ~ 
And, further—and this delights everyone—this method 
enables you to read, write, speak and understand a 
Foreign Language without spending weeks and months 


| or even vears studying dreary, boring and complex gram- 


It is | 





, , 
luced to the 


grammar almost 


matical rules and exceptions. You are intr 
language right away and you absorb the 


unconsciously as you go along. 








Lastly, this method enables you to learn French or 
Spanish or German in your own time and in your own 
home. There are no classes to attend, and the whole of 
the tuition is given through the po 

Indeed, the introduction of this new method is a really 
great achievement and one of the most valuable things 
the Pelman Institute has ever done, 
Celebrated General’s Tribute 

Here are a few extracts from letters received from 
those who have adopted the new method : 

j 9 
“T find that the Pelman Method is the best way of 
learning French without a tea ; : 
Liecut.-Gen. Sir AYLMER TIALDANE, 
A.C.B (H.682.) 
ha : Ne rd. 

“The Course is most remarkably tng. ts and deserves 
the highest praise. It is unique.” 

H, DUNSMORE. (S.D.115.) 
li’est ( ‘ald. } ce fit nd. 

“I am delighted with the Course—it is the best thing 
of its kind I have ever seen.” 

(Dr.) GORDON FLINT. (F.364.) 
I nh ld. 

“By your method, which is gradual and sure, the pupil 
learis more in one year than in four years by the ordinary 
method,” (ihe Rev. J. MARE. (S.M.163.) 

R ) she 
“In the space of eight months I have learnt as much 
Spanish as I learnt French in eight years at school.” 
B. S. C. KNOWLES. (S.K.119.) 
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have no intention of demolishing, fables and visions have gone 
and we have some scanty but reliable information. The tale of 
how this information was gathered is almost as interesting as 
the tale of the Cretan excavations. There has been such a mass 
of reasoning from such small evidences ; and yet the reasoning 
was sound. It is as like as can be to a detective story. Listen, 
for example, to the story of the Age of Stonehenge. 

The axis of the circle and the centre line of the avenue 
leading to it point, quite beyond the possibility of coincidence, 
in the same direction ; and this direction is roughly the rising 
place of the sun at midsummer. It was obviously designed 
when it was built to mark the first gleam of the sun at the 
summer solstice. But the sun rises in a slightly different 
direction from year to year. It rose exactly in a line with the 
axis about the year 1840 B.c. 

But this is not the only piece of evidence. In excavations 
there have been found stone axes and hammers in great 
numbers ; the stones still bear marks of tools, and those 
tools must have been of stone. There is not a mark of 
a bronze tool or an iron tool, and none have been found in 
the soil. It is obvious, then, that the circle was built in the 
Stone Age ; it must have been before 1400 B.c. And to show 
the care with which every scrap of evidence is examined—there 
was much consternation when on a small fragment of stone 
which was dug up seven feet below the surface there was found 
a tiny stain of copper. How should copper have come there 
before the Bronze Age ? Well, it was obviously not caused by 
a tool, for there was no marking. If it was anything of 
worked bronze it must have been an ornament. And it 
is not impossible that ornaments came to England before 
tools ; the Bronze Age began later with us than on the 
Continent, and perhaps there was communication enough to 
make bronze ornaments current in England before the 
natives had changed their tools. But, after all, what need 
is there of these hypotheses ?_ No trace of any article which 
might have caused the stain was found, although the earth 
was sifted with sieves of an eighth of an inch mesh. The 
small green stain might have been caused in later years, 
or it :night have been on the stone when it was quarried. 
As ai ihe remains found were of the stone age, and as “ no 
weapon, tool, ornament, bead, button, pin, or fragment 
of any such article’ was ever excavated in any part of 
Stonehenge, may we not take it as proved that the builders 
of Stonehenge lived before 1400 B.c., and accept as the most 
probable date 1700 B.c. or thereabouts ? 

So all our modern authorities agree; and the Druids 
are a thousand years too late to have had any hand in the 
affair. There is no evidence to connect them in any way 
with ‘Stonehenge ; and indeed there is evidence that in 
their day this temple of the sun was a little dilapidated and 
quite disregarded. 

But perhaps one of the most interesting pieces of detective 
work is the tracing of the stones themselves. Most of them 
are Sarsen Stones from the neighbouring district, called 
also Crey Wethers. Sarsen is Saracen: heathen stones, 
that is. Grey Wethers is descriptive, as we can learn from 
the journal of Colonel Richard Symonds for the year 1644. 
The army came, he says, to “‘ a place so full of a grey pibble 
stone of great bignes as is not usually seen . . . They call 
that place the Grey-wethers, because a far off they look 
like a flock of sheepe.’”” But more interesting than the local 
stones are the Blue, or Foreign Stones ; for there is nowhere 
near by where they could have been quarried. It has been 
discovered by a close examination that these immense 
boulders can have come from one place only, the Prescelly 
‘Mountains of Pembrokeshire, and it is thought probable 
that they were transported—with what trouble and ingenuity ! 
,— from an earlier sacred monument in Wales. 

Such are examples of the knowledge we have acquired 
iin the twentieth century from our scientific archacologists. 
jAll the rival theories upon other matters, all the grounds 
of argument and all the accepted conclusions are exhaustively 
and interestingly expounded by Mr. Stone. For a general 
quick survey of the present information Mr. Stevens’ work 
jis admirable. No one can tell us much of the manners or 
.customs of the men who built Stonehenge ; we can only 
m+eke guesses at their reasons for building it; but anyone 
whko reads either of these books will come away with an 
‘increased respect for those pioneers of architecture and of 
religion. 








—————— 
——: 


A BOOK OF FAMOUS SHIPs, 


A Book of Famous Ships. By C. Fox-Smith. 


Co. 6s.) (Methuen ang 


WuEn it was possible to walk along a quay under the bowsprit; 
of the clippers with the attractive names—they were glj in 
a row—we never did it unless it had to be done. They yey 
not more wonderful then than are taxi-cabs now in Whitehall 
But those clippers went, if not suddenly, yet just at the 
moment when we were admiring the remarkable incre, 
in the size of steamers. So to speak, when we turned round 
again the clippers had gone. We feel very sorry now that 
we did not pay more attention to them while we coy) 
When visiting all the up-river docks quite recently we pon 
only three barques ; one was a Frenchman of no particulay 
interest, and two, side by side in another dock, were Ny. 
wegian craft, timber built, painted white, and with square 
sterns and bright blue scroll work. In the midst of a flotijy 
of coal barges they looked like beings of another world, y 
of another age. Even a dock policeman admitted as mucd, 
for he was a young man, and did not remember the ‘eighties, 

And it is of that age, to which those two barques belonged 
that Miss Fox-Smith writes. Whether she remembers thy 
South-West India Dock as it was when the * Cimba’ used { 
berth there, or the London Dock, when the ‘ Loch Garry’ 
was unremarkable in the eastern basin, it is not easy to guess 
but this reviewer remembers the time, and there are sever! 
things to be said about it. One is, that to read in her book 
again of the familiar ships, and of their masters, is delightfy) 
for her sentiment is as tender as 2 summer twilight in whic 
irony would be an offence, and derision an outrage. Thos 
ships were beautiful, and their masters and men were scamen, 
and it is a pleasure to get back to them in the past in he; 
pages. Lochaber no more! And the other thing to by 
said is that it is strange that good men put up with suc 
work as those ships provided, for such rewards for so long 
Rounding Cape Horn in them about July could be as }; 
as a longish winter spell in a bad length of the Western Front 
One of those beautiful ships, this reviewer remembers, was 
lost on the Tasmanian coast with all hands, and he had 
occasion at the time to refer to her articles. The chic! 
ollicer, who, of course, had the certificate of a master mariner 
and was an Englishman, was fifty-two years of age, and his 
pay was six pounds ten shillings a month. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
What’s Wrong with the Movies ? 
Waverley Co.) 


THE MOVIES? 


By Tamar Lane. (1! 


Mr. TAMAR LANE writes at the top of his lungs ; and, unfor- 
tunately, this peculiar method of attack on the reader, thous! 
lively and provocative, is not likely to endear him to averag 
English readers. It is equally unfortunate that his book 
though full of apt and biting criticism and suggestions wi 
hardly interest that section of the public which, because i 
cannot overlook the poorness of many films, deprives its! 
by a total lack of interest in the cinema of the few excelles! 
productions which somehow or other appear each year. 

What is Wrong with the Movies? does all the same pink 
the films’ present weaknesses very deftly. Perhaps the mos 
useful attack is the one levelled against the American director 
for their mercenary outlook, and certainly the most valuabl 
suggestion is that some of those millionaire producers shoul 
earmark a percentage of their profits from bad and remunet® 
tive pictures for the financing of good ones. This is 0 
unpractical, for even the most hardened Midas is liable ‘ 
cravings for prestige as well as for riches, and univers 
prestige can nowhere more easily be acquired than throu! 
the making of sincerely good films. /¢ t the moment all t! 
prestige is being acquired by German 

Mr. Tamar Lane is right, too, in saying that the public! 
largely to blame for the badness of the average film: the! 
would be no supply if there were no demand. But ©! 


wishes he had emphasized the power which the minorit! 
who either wait uncomplaining for the rare film-masterpie 
or else turn disgusted from the cinema altogether, mz" 
exercise, if it cared, by agitating for a few more intclliget 
pieces and in taking the trouble to find them out and to suppe’ 


them when they are, as they are occasionally, produc 
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swf | teoeem HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW LIST 
Works from 
OWsprit; 
re all . ‘ ee m . = 
ts ARY ROSE. By J. M. Barrre. ONGS FOR YOUTH. From 
hitehaly, A new Volume of the Uniform Collected Verse by RupyarpD 
at the Edition of J. M. Barrie’s Plays. Kipriinc. Illustrated in Colour by Leo 
ian Cloth 5/- net, Leather 7/6 net. Bates. 6/- net. 
ee HE SHALLOW END. By Ian Hay. HE RIVER OF LIFE. A Diurnal 
We say Author of “A Knight on Wheels,” Digression. By JouN St. Loe 
ticular “The Willing Horse,” etc. Illustrated in StrAcHEY, Editor of The Spectator. 
per Colour by Lewis BAuMER. 7/6 net. Author of “ The Adventure of Living,” ete. 
are - 20/- net 
Hot OME ASPECTS OF MODERN — j 
— POETRY. By Atrrep Noyes. EM¢ RIES AND ADV ENTURES. 
Hee 7 7/6 ne By Sir ArtHurR Conan DOYLe. 
ighties, //O net. - 
Jonge a Illustrated. 20/- net. 
evs th HE SCIENCE AND ART OF HE ARCTIC FORESTS. By Micuaet 
Ca" ra EF Le Mason, F.R.GS., F.G.S., F-Z.S. Illus. 
gues M.D. _ tus o/- Bet. 20/- net. 
Bi HE UNCARVEN TIMBERS. By YPEE. By Herman MELVILLE, /Ilus- 
sale KENNEDY \WWILLIAMSON. 6/- net. trated with Plates in Colour by Mead 
“whid HE RETURN ( YURNEY By Schaeffer. 2( ) - net. 
Thos £ RETURN. NEY. »y ne ee = : 
wah Rrcnarp King. <luthor of “ Folded HOMAS CHIPPENDALE. A Stady 
a he Wands.” etc 6/- net. of Elis Life, Work and Influence. by 
to b a idan : Oxiver Brackett. Illustrated. £2 2 O net. 
5 HARMS AND DREAMS. From the HE GREAT LITTLE INSECT. By 
es, Elfin Pedlar’s Pack. By WELEN EVELYN CHEESMAN, F.E.S., F.Z.S., 
Front Apam. Author of “ The Elfin Pedlar,” etc. Curator of Insects, Zoological Society of 
5, Was Illustrated. 7/6 net. London. 6/- net. 
e had 
van HE DIARY OF LORD BERTIE (British Ambassador at Paris) 1914-1918. 
aa. Edited by Lapy ALGERNON GorDON LENNOX, D.B.1é. With a Foreword by Viscount 
. GREY OF FALLOpON, K.G. Two Volumes. Illustrated. 42/- inet. 
New Popular Editions of LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON'S ROADCAST OVER BRITAIN. By 
ES? cease onses cohen zee . J. C. W. ReitH, Managing Director of 
. (1) THE VANISHED POMPS OF ORC A ORT RIE ein ggihe 
7 hs) Soe , sare nee en ecerer van ae the British Broadcasting Company. 6/- net. 
\ YESTERDAY. (2) THEDAYS BEFORE thas ie 
an YESTERDAY. (3) HERE, THERE General Editor: J. C. W. Reith. 
ug AND EVERYWHERE. LL ABOUT YOUR WIRELESS 
erag 3/6 net cach volume. SET. By Captatn P. P. ECKERSLEy, 
er HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PEOPLE'S LIBRARY. M.1.E.E., Chief Engineer of the B.B.C. 
; wil General Editor: Sidney Dark. e 2 aon epee 
“e UR DEBT TO GREECE AND ‘ Pen ge TH Aa cx RE. “— 
lent ROME. By E. B. Ossporn. 2/6 net. _ me Lite of Micid and rtledgcrow. Dy 
- e 4 Pere / E. Kay Rosinson, F.Z.S., Editor of 
0s Canon ANTHONY DEANE. 2/6 net. : are : 
a | Care ie ae / ROM MY WINDOW. Essays on 
ahi OW TO ENJOY LIFE. By Sipney Life. By “ PurLemon.” 
oul DARK. 2/6 net. ah 
- Fg ee LL ABOUT MOTORING. By 
ie He rO ENJOY THE COUNTRY- Captain RICHARD ‘TWELVETREES, 
et SIDE. By Marcus Woopwarp. A.M.1I.Mech.E., M.S.S.E., M. soc. Ing. Civ. 
i 2/6 net. (France). 
ug! 
t HE CROSS WORD PUZZLE BOOK. HE MARVELS OF THE ZOO. By 
| One Hundred Hours of Entertain- L. G. Marntanp (L.G.M. of The Daily 
ot ment. 3/6 net. Mail). 
. ANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. | Iilus- TORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
se trated with many Plates in Colour and Decora- NIGHTS, Illustrated with Plates in Colour 
et tions by Kay Nietsen. Boxed, 20/- net. Edition de by E. J. Dermotp. Boxed, 20/- net. Edition 
Luxe, limited to 500 copies, £3 3 O net. de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, £3 3 0 net. 
“4 HODDER & STOUGHTON, Ltd. Publishers, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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This is all that can be done until we are given, as Mr. Tamar 
Lane suggests, a transcontinental chain of ** smaller and more 
select theatres ” which will house both the better films and 
the more discriminating audiences. 

What's Wrong with the Movies ? includes lists of the best 
films yet produced, and even more useful lists of those hack- 
neyed cinematographic effects, both in comedy and in drama, 
with which we could dispense. No director of films should 
proceed with his work before running through this book ; 
audiences, on the other hand, will find pleasure of a kind, 
after reading it, in spotting the old gags—the “ heroines 
starving in sealskins, satins, manicured fingernails and 
marcel waves,” and the comedian who “ accidentally sits 
on the stove and is forced to run out into the street and 
project his nether quarters into a pool of water.” 


MR. LOUIS GOLDING. 
Sunward. By Louis Golding. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Turse sketches of travel in Italy are slight as to matter but 
Juxuriant in manner—literary meringues. Of the places 
visited little can be gleaned beyond Mr. Golding’s breathless 
reactions to this, that, or the other, picture, church or café. 
It is not to be supposed that he intended to write a guide- 
book ; it was for Mr. Golding to make the best of his material, 
or the best of himself. One might say that if he had not 
actually chosen the latter course it would have been imposed 
upon him, for the paucity of incident in his journey had to 
be eked out in some fashion or other. Mr. Golding mag- 
nificently fills the breach; it is only when he occasionally 
forgets himself that you see a little of Italy, and as most 
people would prefer to see Italy with their own eyes one is 
gratified by this opportunity of seeing so much of Mr. Golding. 

* "Time ceased. There was no space. I stood aloof from 
both hearkening to my silenced blood. My skull and the 
arch of the sky were the same, my feet and the feet of the 
mountains. My walking stick was Igdrasil, the Tree of 
Heaven.” 

One does not want to say that he coats the pill too richly : 
it is rather that a pill like this, magniloquently gilded though 
it be, is decidedly not worth the traditional guinea a box ; 
moreover the portrait it contains of Mr. Golding standing 
aloof from space (leaning over the banisters, presumably) 
is, as he himself might put it, vicariously vertiginous. But 
most of his self portraits have a bizarre notation. ‘“ The 
mere printed word of Shelley has always made my blood 
sing as the sap sings in trees.” ‘Anything more than the 
mere printed word woald possibly make it bark like a phoenix. 
Egoism apart, and making allowance for its lack of general 
interest, the book can be read with enjoyment, for it is a very 
capable piece of writing, with passages of real brilliance and 
many pleasant verses. There is wit, whimsical faney, a deal 
of impertinence and some beautiful writing ; what is missing 
is a real background, that philosophic imagination without 
which the cleverest writer is but a lost angel. 

A. E. Corparp, 


FICTION. 





A LITTLE WRONG AT HEART. 
Pipers and a Dancer. By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 6s. 

net.) 
Somenow Miss Stella Benson keeps her readers in a continual 
frizht. To begin with, she will engage our sympathy for a 
character ; she will show him acting as we all do; acting 
absurdly, perhaps, but so very intelligibly. We are taking 
him to our hearts, we are smiling possessively and patting him 
on the head and saying, * There ! I know all your diflicultics, 
I know just how you feel. I dare say I'm not much better 
myself. But we're friends, aren’t we? I'm on your side, 
poor fellow ”—-when, suddeniy, he does something quite 
unpardonable : net wicked; we could bear that; but mean or 
crass or eaddish, And we feel that our affections have been 
definitely violated. 

it won't take us long to reeover and steel our hearts against 


———— 
rather than interest ourselves in them. It should be q lesso 
; P son 
tous. We ought to have known that it was naive and repre 
hensible to identify ourselves with the characters of a novel, 
Otherwise there wouldn’t be any really good argument again ‘ 
= s 
Tarzan. But when we have accustomed ourselves to this 
Olympian air, we find ourselves worse off than before, For 
in the middle of a neat and cruel analysis Miss Benson will 
sink into a thoroughly inappropriate “ tenderness,” She 
will talk whimsically and angle for our Sympathy again 
We see now that sometimes she is in love with her characters 
herself, and sometimes she feels that she must do something to 
force back into the story her impartiality and wit. We can 
never be sure where we are. Miss Benson will even offer to ys 
a character or a scene direct from a sentimental magazine 
story. There is Donnie, a pale boy with a tenor voice ang q 
guitar ; he never talks ; he sings pleasantly all the time about 
the wraggle-taggle gypsies. He has the soul of a Poet. Only 
once does he make a remark; and then it is astonishingly 
ordinary and astonishingly right. More terrible still jg 
Ipsie’s appeal from the verandah :— 

“ Tpsie said, ‘I have been too polite up to now to say I wanted 
lovers. But now—would you think I was showing off if | told 
you that I have no personal sense of right or wrong? I can't 
Say yes or no except in someone else’s voice; all my life I'yg 
talked in other people’s voices—mother’s, my head-mistress’s 
George Lansbury’s, our old housemaid Minnie’s, Tolstoi’s, , , , 
I have had no voice, even for natural wants. I don’t even know. 
how to ask you—Oh, you lovely Rodd, won't you be my first 
lover ?’ 

“ “Certainly not,’ said Rodd without hesitation. ‘I don’t 
want to be anybody’s lover, first or last. I want to be a perfectly 
respectable husband. I should like you to marry me in a ladylike 
manner, if you will.’ 

* Tpsie stepped back into the shadow. ‘ Look,’ she said in tears, 
‘I can’t even find a lover by moonlight.’ 

“Rodd dared not come close to her.” 

A conversation which may often have taken place between 
baleony and garden in Hampstead or Golder’s Green. But 
in China? Rodd Innes and Mary Hippolyta Wilson? 





We must accept it as true and demolish our conception of 
Rodd and Ipsie. But it is very bitter. ‘* You lovely Rodd!” 
Ipsie will never again scem to deserve our discriminating 
attention. 

We can get used to these two discomforts, Miss Benson's 
sentimentality and her frigidity when she tries to avoid it. 
We can make excuses for her unstable heart, and for the 
head that forswears the heart. It is not Miss Benson at 
all, we can say ; her characters behave badly and are often 
lacking in taste ; but we must not hold the author responsible 
for their blindness ; she saw them like that, and she is recording 
them quite honestly. There is, however, a third, a more 
alarming and distressing, fault. We are all the time on edge 
lest Miss Benson herself will say something un»nardonable. 
A fear like that makes us all tremble with malaise. Miss 
Benson is so bright and young and clever that we can't 
help being fond of her whatever she does. And waiting for 
her to disgrace herself is like waiting for a friend to forget 
his part ina play. You feel sicker than you could say. She 
does disgrace herself :— 

** Sometimes Ipsie would check herself in full pose with a devas- 
tating confession. ‘1 was lying when I said that, though I didn't 
think so at the moment. > *Make me stop talking—I am 


- only copying the heroine of one of Stella Benson’s novels.’ ” 


It isn’t any good. We can’t put that faux pas down to 
Ipsic. It is odd, by the way, that Mr. H. G. Wells or Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, with their warm and casy egotism, can say 
precisely the same sort of thing and we shall not count it aa 
offence. They are probably justified in believing that their 
characters would be familiar with their works, and, any- 
how, they only do it to seem jolly and intimate. But Miss 
Benson's egotism is cold and distrustful: we feel that she 
wrote the sentence in bravado, and it comes like a slap on 
the cheek, leaving us flushed and outraged. 

But if we read the book in discomfort, is it worth reading 
at all? It is, I suppose, the most brilliant novel published 
this year: it contains more wit, more unruly intelligence 
than any English novel since the ‘nineties. We could hardly 
call it a tour de foree—the scheme of the book is not large 
enough ; but a quarter of it is epigram, and most of the rest 
is acute and sensitive analysis of character and situation. 
Miss Benson is especially impressive when she essays the most 
difficult feat of a novelist. There are times, in the best of 





all Miss Benson's characters : we determine to observe them 


novels, when trifles are invested with a new light of sienificanee, 
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Life at Salonica To-Day. 





Eye JWVitness from London. 
t few weeks I have seen sights so terrible 
hat nory of their horror will never leave my mind. 
yiiee® 7 - ’ . - = —_ ¢.. 
That is nO mere figure of speech but a grim fact. I have 
Liat * 1 ; . + herded 
on four thous ind men, women and children herded 
sees 79 - tt qs : 
ether in hunger, thirst, dirt, rags and semi-nakedness, 


Commen decency was 


ot a cargo ship. 


not built fo1 


_— ° } lanl 
crow ding the Geck 


humanity was the product of Turkish barbarity. One 
hundred and sixty of these refugees had been in prison 
for forty months a1 ~ had been marched straight on to the 
deck in all their filth and rags, covered with dust and 
caked with a They had left behind them one 
hundred and twenty of their fellow countrymen who had 
been tried (?) by the Turks, sentenced and hanged or 
shot all within the space of two brief hours. 

And so the horror goes on. That tragic ship is but one 
of many, many others. Islam is fighting Christianity and, 
in the fight, cares not one iota what weapons it uses. The 
Armenian nation is being wiped out. Ten years ago its 
population was five anda hi ilf millions. To-day oniy twoand 
ghalf millions remain, and those who do remain have tasted, 
orare tasting, the bitterest draughts that life cangive. Men 
are torn from their children and wives and then murdered. 
Women and girls become the victims of their oppressors’ 
sensuality and suffer a fate that is worse than death. 

All this is going on within a few days’ journey of our 
own land. The majority, the overwhelming majority of 
us do not know the facts, do not want to know them 
would rather ignore them. That is a terrible indictment 
to make against our Christianity. These refugees, a 
multitude that no man has numbered, have committed no 
crime, wronged no one. But that does not save them 
from their fate. The Turk will work his will upon them 
seeking, above all things, their utter extermination. 

What is being done to stem the tide of such gig 
oppression? Our political leaders proclaim their impo- 
tence. In the House of Commons on the 30th of June 
the Prime Minister said “ Every effort was made during 
the Lausanne Conference to provide for the continuance 
of the work of reclaiming forcibly Islamised women and 
children which had been successfully carried out since the 
Amistice by a League of Nations Commission in Turkey. 
I regret, however, that the Allies failed to obtain any 
satisfaction on this point on that occasion, and I see no 


antic 


s< 


present moment.” ... “’ We have hitherto not been able to 
ratify the Treaty of Lausanne.” So the matter stands as 
far as political influence and action are concerned, 
There is, however, 
terrible picture. A number of Christian missionaries— 


—are spending their lives among the refugees, sharing 
their sorrows and doing everything in their power to 
afford relief. But the funds and other resources at their 
tlisposal are sadly inadequate for the vastness of the need. 
The Armenian Massacre Relief Fund, of which the Rev. 
S. W. Gentle-Cackett is the secretary, is striving to 
strengthen the hands of these missionaries by sending out 
much needed grants-in-aid. Mr. Cackett’s office is at 
358 Strand, London. Those of our readers who wish to help 
in this work of mercy should communicate with him with- 
out delay. A little goes a long way. £10 will maintain and 
educate an Armenian Refugee Orphan for a whole year. 





mpo sible. The ship was no iilt fo gan : 
They were ——— fleeing for their lives and bound for 
Athens. For nine days in In nights they had been on 
voyage from the B lac a, hud iled together like cattle. | 
en drink ing water ran s and the ship had to put in 
“} yee mica for a fresh su sa When that water was 
sbiginable the scene was indescribable. There was only 
one pump. Directly it was set going the whole crowd 
seemed to make for that one spot, shouting, gasping, 
sruggling, squeezing, each striving to fill his or her tin 
can, all eager to satisfy ; their teri ibk thirst. 
That sorrowful shipload, that seething mass of stricken 
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prospect of success if the question were reopened at the | 


one bright spot in this dark and 
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men and women whose hearts have been touched to pity | 
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when the air is charged and heavy, “big with the future,” 
we used to say. There seems to be no reason for it; the 
words may be simple and straightforward, events may be 
ordinary ; but we feel that the world is standing still and 
about to burst into life. I remember a supreme description 
of the state of mind in which we then live : but it is a descrip- 
tion of asupreme moment. In the Book of James, an infancy 
gospel, Joseph has been filled with shame that Mary is with 
child ; he is afraid for his good name, and for hers ; and in 
spite of Mary’s testimony, in spite of his belief in her innocence, 
he cannot be wholly at ease. An angel has appeared to him 
and said: ‘ Fear not this child, for that which is in her is of 
the Holy Ghost.” Yet he has not the flame, the illumination, 
of perfect, unshakeable knowledge. Suddenly it comes upon 
him :— 

“* Now I, Joseph, was walking, and I walked not. And I looked 
up to the air and saw the air in amazement. And I looked up 
unto the pole of heaven and saw it standing still, and the fowls 
of the heaven without motion. And I looked upon the earth 
and saw a dish set, and workmen lying by it, and their hands 
were in the dish, and they that were chewing chewed not, and 
they that were lifting the food lifted it not; and they that put 
it to their mouth put it not thereto, but the faces of all of them 
were looking upward. And behold there were sheep being driven, 
and they went not forward but stood still, and the shepherd lifted 
his hand to smite them with his staff, and his hand remained up. 
And I looked upon the stream of the river and saw the mouths 
of the kids upon the water and they drank not. And of a sudden, 
all things moved onward in their course.” 

It is the serious aim of art to produce exactly this stasis 
and illumination. And it is to Miss Benson’s glory that 
in a very small measure, in a degree so lowly that I am ashamed 
to have quoted the words given to Joseph, she can fix and 
illuminate the air. It happens once in this novel. I can’t, of 
course, reproduce the effect of it ; but I can give the bare 
occasion. Heming, the agent of a company in the interior of 
China, has alienated all the Europeans and the Chinese in the 
village ; he is an intolerable bore and stupidly, stupidly con- 
ceited. But he is leaving the district, and he sends out invita- 
tions to a farewell party. He sends them out rather as a 
challenge, for he knows his unpopularity and the knowledge 
sats out his heart. On the day of the party Innes, his successor, 
is staying with him; the hour for the guests to arrive passes 
and the two continue their desultory conversation. They 
sit and talk, and nothing happens. The strain becomes too 
great to be borne, and Heming has to confess to himself that 
he has been snubbed and slighted by everyone :— 

““*The weather discouraged them,’ said Rodd, looking hope- 
fully out at the cloud which was disentangling its retreating tail 
irom an early star. ‘It looked all this while as though it might 
rain any minute.’ 

** No, a deliberate slight,’ said Heming in a very low voice. 
*I half expectod it. Well. . . . I give up now.’ 

“They watched the boy, who had a sneer on his face, clear 
away the card-tabies.” 

There are three chief characters, excellently portrayed, 
Heming, Ipsie and Pauline. Rodd Innes, who occupies much 
of the story, is author’s confidant, set a little out of focus 
to prevent our guessing it; and the novel would have been 
much better had he and all other subsidiaries been left out. 
Each of the three is analysed with unusual brilliance and 
virtuosity. Ipsie is most of all’ Miss Benson’s own. She 
is the victim of a bright and shallow self-consciousness, of 
a self-consciousness at its crudest and most virgin state of 
development. As Miss Benson puts it, she is her own Showman. 
She cannot be honest, though she wants above all to be 
honest ; she can find in herself no genuine emotion. She 
goes through life reflecting in her actions, in her thought, 
even, what she conceives those whom she meets would find 
likeable in her; but even this she cannot quite accomplish ; 
she always a little despises herself and obstructs her own 
poses. Her continual hunger is for love and admiration, 
but, though she is aware that love must be given if love is 
to be gained, she has nothing to offer to anyone else ; her 
own vacuous, restless self occupies her whole mind. Miss 
Benson has endowed this portrait with all her observation, 
and her novel could well serve as a psychological text-book 
for the study of the type which astrologers call Geminarian 
—twin and unsettled intelligence, avid, high-strung, self- 
mirroring, self-cancelling, mercurial, cold; a type which 
the psycho-analysts have not yet hypostatized, since their 
elassification of types is yet in its infancy. It is true that 
Ipsie remains more of a type than a person, for Miss Benson 


a 
never allows her a rest from her own. self-division 
allows her to show inconsistent or even indifferent tendencies . 
she is always the figure-head Ipsie. I suspect, though tha, 
Miss Benson’s virtues and failings may all be explained . ‘ 
her being more or less of a Geminarian herself, 7 

ALAN Porte, 


> Never 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


ENCOUNTERS AND DIVERSIONS. By E. 
(Methuen. 6s. net.) 

We look at Mr. Lucas’s new book and see to our astonis} 
ment that he has published over sixty volumes ; and we ‘ 4 
hardly take him to task for overproduction, since everything 
he writes gains an eager reception. But this collection of 
essays from Punch and other periodicals certainly seems , 
little thin between * cloth-boards ” ; one by one. they would 
soothe us into a gentle, thoughtless, after-dinner good 
humour; one after another, they keep us in an irritabje 
expectation that something really good must be coming iain 
There is truth and whimsy in his observation—when, for 
example, in his Continental Dictionary he observes of Wize. 
“Wives are useful on the Continent because they learnt 
French and Italian and German at school, and their husbands 
didn’t.” We wish, though, that Mr. Lucas would paug 
longer before adding more volumes to his already surprising 
total. : 


GOOD AND BAD MANNERS IN ARCHITECTURE, R 
Trystan Edwards. (Philip Allan. 6s. net.) 

From the very title of Mr. Edwards’ book we can sce that 
it is, on the whole, a work of negative criticism. Nothing 
so transcendent as spirit or afflatus in architecture interests 
him. Nevertheless, apart from its limitations the book js 
good and valuable. We all know the buildings which attemp 
to put their neighbours to shame by the clamant irregularity 
of their features, or by the ostentatious superfluity of their 
decorations ; and we are all distressed that so supreme an 
example of good taste and “ mutual help” in architecture 
as Nash’s Regent Street is being stolen from us. Mr. Edwards’ 
whole attempt is to show how buildings may pay due respect 
to each other and live sociably together. He is concerned, 
therefore, only with urban architecture, with ‘* orderliness,” 
with town-planning, with facades, and with close-packed 
streets. The “ good taste” of Mr. Edwards leads him, we 
think, to be too contemptuous of the monumental sky-seraper; 
after all, a fine building is worthy of individual attention, 
and Bush House does not disagreeably monopolize our atten- 
tion. In New York, at any rate, the sky-scraper is not 
necessarily unsociable, 

SANTA CLAUS IN SUMMER. By Compton 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie is here very frivolous and worldly. 
He has collected a great number of nursery rhymes, and has 
fixed them, “in scramble-sort,” into a long, sophisticated story 
for children. We wish there had been someone at hand who 
remembered childhood to check Mr. Compton Mackenzie: it 
isn’t fun making fun of nursery rhymes, and they don’t need 
any expansion or explanation. We didn’t enjoy a bit the 
account of the school kept by Miss Mary Q. Contrary, where 
they taught such subjects as Fractions without any Vulgarity 
Hebrew, Shebrew, and Double Dutch. Most of the book is 
like that, too. It is quite probable that children would enjoy 
it; but they would be prevented from enjoying nursery 
rhymes for their own pure sake when they met them in their 
natural surroundings. 


LONDON INNS AND TAVERNS. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
There is almost too much information in Mr. Wagner's new 
book. He has been exploring London minutely and devotedly 
for forty-five years, and he must have filled mountains of 
note-books. He traces the convivial places of London from 
the guest-houses at monasteries right through to the cinema 
tea-lounges and theatre bars, and, of course, gives most space 
to the inns and taverns which have a tradition of great literary 
frequenters. There is an inexhaustible treasury of odd pieces 
of knowledge in the book—the derivation of the inn-sign, ‘ The 
Bag o’ Nails’ from—what would you guess ?—The Bacchanals; 
the record of the Dutchman Van Harn, who in the course of} 
his life drank at ‘The Bull Inn,’ Bishopsgate, 35,680 bottles of 
wine ; the tale of the Whistling Oyster, a genuine oyster with 
a genuine whistle, which gave a name to the public-hous¢e 
where it was discovered. Even the paragraph headings have 
an attraction: ‘ Coffee-house keepers invariably men of 
culture,” for example, a most intriguing statement. There is 4 
good index, and almost all the inns and public-houses of 
London which are not mere mushrooms will be found in it. 


A MAGICIAN AMONG THE SPIRITS. By Houdini. 
(Harpers. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“ After twenty-five years of ardent research and endeavour,” 
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By Leopold Wagner. (Allen 





Houdini writes in his introduction, ‘I declare that nothing 
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im} 


tannica 


this savi 


sto! Hf of 


ing 


one of 


was 


recome- 
We t 


told them togoahead. ‘Their success 
has been beyond all expectations. 

These were the specifi 
and they have been carried out to 
the letter:— 


ations— 


(1) Large type, easy to read. 
(2) Complete and latest text. 
(N 


hing omitted, noch ng altered) 


(3) Fully illustrated. 


(ALL the es, m 


p , etc.) 
(4) Big saving in price. 


WHY THE PRICE 
IS SO LOW! 


IRST OF ALL, 

striking innovation 

bind this issue of the Britannica in 
16 double volumes instead of 32 single 
volumes. ‘That one change enabled us to 
save nearly 50 per cent. of the binding 
cost, 


the experts madea 
they decided to 


This innovation was made possible by 
the use of the famous Britannica Opacity 
Paper, which is very thin but beautifully 
white and opaque. We placed an order for 
tons—sufficient for 10,000,000 
books of ordinary size—at a time when 
prices in the paper market were at their 
owest. 

Then it was determined to print the 
New Form from the plates of the famous 
Cambridge issue, which sells for nearly 
twice as much. By doing this it was possible 
to Save thousands of pounds because we 
did not have to reset 33,000 pages of type. 

The use of these plates is your guarantee 
that the text is identical with that of the 


1,200 


> 





You can now buy the large type, large page 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA in the 
NEW FORM at the lowest price in history 









This Handsome 
BOOKCASE FREE 








This handsome bookcase, in solid onk, 
especially designed for us by a famous 
Citinet-maker, will be given free with 
each set of the Enevclopxdia Britannica in 
the New Form while this offer lasts But you 
must act promptly—post the coupon to-day. 


finest de luxe sets, which are printed on 


India paper in thirty-two separate vol- 
umes; and these volumes are the hicghly- 
prized possession of cultivated people all 
over the world. 


Contents identical with issues 
selling for twice as much 
Everyone who has seen the Britannica in 
the New Form has been enthusiastic 
it—and no wonder. Line for line and word 
for word its contents are identical with 

those of the } 


1 
avout 


‘ambridge issue. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica in the 
New Form 1s the newest and latest issue 
containing not only land authoritative 


World War and 
but all the latest 
industry, art, science, 
49,000,000 


account of the its mo- 
mentous consequc 
developments in 
invention, etc. It 
words, 33,000 pages and 15,600 illustra- 
tions—as much material as 476 books of 
average size printed on ordinary papé¢ 
There is no subject you can think of that 
is not treated in a complete and authorita- 
tive way in the Britannica. A study of its 
vivid, interesting pages is a liberal educa- 


ences, 


contains 


tion. It is the greatest possible help to 
ambitious men and women—an absolute 
necessity in every home where there are 


growing children. 

Never have we received so many en- 
thusiastic letters as have come from 
early subscribers in the past few ‘ ; 
“The most beautiful set of books in my 
library,” writes one subscriber. And many 
other letters proclaim the Britannica in 
this New Formas “the greatest publishing 
achievement of the century.” 


Only 5,000 sets at this 43% 


saving 


announc 





Following the ement of the 


Britannica in the New Form, orders have 








been coming in far beyond our expecta- 


from 


tions. ‘These are coming every 
quarter of the globe; America taking 
several tho usand sets. 





Of the original 20,000 sets printe 





than 5,000 remain for sale in t 
Empire. ‘These sets are going t 
urge you, therefore, to post the coupon to- 


day for full particulars if you desire a set at 
the unprecedented saving ot 43 per cent, 


Easy terms—small first 
payment 

A very small first payment will put 

complete set of 16 double volumes in 

home immediately and vou can pay the 

balance in e monthly payments, so 


small that they will never be missed. 





isy 


Act to-day before it is too late! Your 
chance is here the time is now to- 
morrow it may be gone. Ma 


ke sure of yout 





set. Before you turn the page 
attached coupon (it commits you 
way) and we will send you full details ot 


this wonderful offer. 


AN 





Vrite for free Booklet 


It tells all about Encyclopedia 
Pritannica in the New Form, reproduces a 
number of specimen , 


pages (many 1 
colour), the 


and shows the 
photographs of a number of 


the 


give 


names 


contributors, 


explains the easy terms of payment, and 
tells the fascinating story of how our 
experts made possible such an amazing 
saving in price <6 pages of interesting, 


instructive reagling. 


POST THE COUPON 
TO-DAY! 


Or, if you prefer, call at our Showroom, 

125 High Holborn, W.C.1 (Fourth Floor) 

or at Harrods’ Book Department, where sets 
in the New Form may be examined, 





, 


Tne Excyc LOP-EDI candace e o. Ltp 

125 High Holboin, London, W.C.1. 
Posse send me free of all charge and 

without my incurring any obligation, your 


56-page booklet, describing the Encyclo 


pedia Britannica in the New Form at 
the special 43°, saving, the reading guides 
given free to new subscribers, and tull 


details of your easy plan of payment. 
Name 


Address 
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has been revealed to convince me that intercommunication 
has been established between the Spirits of the departed and 
those still living.” His book is a reeord of frauds exposed, 
of the confessions of mediums, of the tricks of mediums 
repeated by himself and other professional conjurors so 
exactly that spiritualists have been deceived anew. It is 
written with moderation, and it should be read as attentively 
as the books of confirmed spiritualists by any man who wishes 
to make up his mind, freely and without prejudice, on the 
subject. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
NEXT BUDGET—NEED FOR 
ECONOMY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,— Seeing that at the earliest the next Budget state- 
ment will not be delivered before April, 1925, I shall 
doubtless be regarded as a little previous in calling atten- 
tion at this early date to its possibilities. It might, 
perhaps, fairly be said that there are quite enough 
political crises at the moment in the shape of Irish 
Boundaries and Russian Treaties, to say nothing of the 
storm occasioned by the withdrawal of the prosecution 
of the Workers’ Weekly, without attempting to raise, 
at this early stage, any newspaper stunt concerning 
extravagance in national expenditure. Experience has 
shown, however, that there is no subject more difficult 
to bring home to any Government—irrespective of party 
—than the necessity for economy in the national outlays. 
Therefore, 1 have no hesitation in inviting from your 
readers, even at this juncture, the consideration of a 
few plain facts. 

During the past week there have been issued the Returns 
of Public Income and Expenditure for the first half of 
the current fiscal year. On the whole, the figures are 
not discouraging, especially as regards Revenue. It is 
true that the total receipts show a decline of about 
£17,000,000 as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, and that there is an Exchequer deficit on 
the six months’ working of about £12,000,000 as com- 
pared with a surplus of over £2,000,000 a year ago. 
Not only, however, does the present deficit of £12,000,000 
compare with £39,000,000 for the first quarter of the vear, 
but an examination of the Revenue figures gives ground 
for encouragement. In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Snowden budgeted for a shrinkage in 
the Revenue for the entire year of £43,000,000, and on 
that basis the actual decline for the first six months is 
rather less than might have been expected. Moreover, 
while the falling off in Customs and Excise Revenue is 
pretty much in accordance with expectations, Property 
and Super-Tax are so far exceeding anticipations, while 
it is particularly satisfactory to note that, as compared 
with the Chancellor’s estimate of an increase for the entire 
year in Postal Revenue of £700,000, there is already a 
gain for the first six months of £1,300,000. Nor at first 
sight is there much the matter with the expenditure side 
of the balance-sheect. Including Supplementary Esti- 
mates, an inerease had been anticipated for the year of 
nearly £4,000,000, whereas at present there is a decline 
of £2,300,000. 

In the matter of expenditure, however, it must be 
noted that the vear’s accounts have still to feel the weight 
of the payment of the interest on the 5 per cent. War 
Loan in December, and also further payments on account 
of our debt to America, while, owing to the moderate 
rise in the value of money, debt charges generally 
promise to be slightly increased. In addition, it must be 
remembered that Mr. Snowden has already encroached 
upon his budgeted surplus of £4,000,000 to the extent of 
over £3,000,000 in Supplementary Estimates, while there 
have been strong hints of further outlays. Unless, 
therefore, Revenue is greatly to exceed expectations, or 
there are to be some big savings in Expenditure, there 
may be some cause for anxiety even with regard to the 
final outcome of the balance-sheet for the present 


THE 


liscal year. 
Assuming, however, that an equilibrium and even a 
moderate surplus results, the position in the new Budget 











—:! 
will, nevertheless, be a diflicult one to handle. There 
must almost inevitably be a large reduction jn Inctos 
and Super-Tax Revenue, owing to the collection coy ‘ 
a period characterized by great trade depression, 
direction in which a loss of Revenue is to be expected 
is in special Miscellaneous Receipts, which in the last 
Budget figured for £30,000,000. These receipts, Which 
come largely from the sales of War Stores, are a rapidly 
disappearing quantity, and a shrinkage to about 
£15,000,000 seems probable next year. Finally, jit py 
to be remembered that Mr. Snowden estimated that th, 
remissions in taxation in the last Budget would involve y 
further loss to the Exchequer for the year 1925-6 y 
£14,000,000. Roughly, therefore, it looks as though whe 
compared with the current year’s estimates of Revenye 
the estimates in the next Budget would suffer a loss of 
least £30,000,000, and this will have to be made good by, 
reduction in Expenditure. A moderate reduction jy 
outlays might ensure an equilibrium, but if the muc 
needed further reduction in taxation is to be achieved 
then drastic cuts would seem to be called for. 

Nor can it be doubted that there is an ample margi: 
for far-reaching economies in our Civil Service outlay: 
The extravagance has been a prolonged and an accumy. 
lative one ; it goes back beyond the immediate pre-Wa 
period, and while I am far from asserting that there may 
not have been extravagance before the days of Mr. Lloyd 
George, I think it would be found that it was at the tiny 
when that forerunner of the Labour and Communis' 
element was at the Exchequer that prodigality in th 
Civil Service outlays commenced. Previous to the Lloyd 
George régime, the total of Civil Service expenditur 
amounted to something like £32,000,000, whereas to-day 
it stands at about £230,000,000, or, if Pensions ar 
deducted, at about £163,000,000, of which £36,000,000 
comes under the head of Ministry of Health and of 
Labour, and £47,000,000 under the head of Eduecatio 
During this same period the price of commodities has 
certainly not risen by more than, if as much as, 100 
per cent., and yet we have a growth in Civil Servic 
expenditure, which to some extent must, of course, bx 
affected by a rise in the cost of living, advancing 1 
prodigal fashion. Without going into the question o! 
whether we are or are not getting a return on thes 
huge outlays on Ministries of Labour and Educatio 
it is impossible, I think, to note the expansion in Ci 
Service expenditure without forming the very defini 
conclusion not only that economies are possible, bu 
that they are urgently required.—I am, Sir, yous 
faithfully, ArtTuur W, Kippy. 

The City, October 8th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

During this week the Stock Exchange has been under 
the influence of the political uncertainties and the m 
dence of the settlement, but though business for ~ ne 
time ” has a tendency to expand in one or two sections 
the general opinion is held that markets cannot devel 
any decided tendency until the big German Loan is 6 
of the way. This huge operation, in fact, overshados 
nearly every market for the moment, but at the tin 
of writing it appears probable that the well-kept secr 
of its terms will be made known, and the question 
the success or otherwise of the operation set at Te 
before the end of next week. As regards the los 
itself, a good impression has undoubtedly been produe 
by the public statement by Messrs. Morgan & Co. thi 
they are satisfied with the security underlying # 
bonds. In financial quarters, too, the appointment © 
Sir Charles Addis, a director of the Bank of Englan¢ 
as the British representative wpon the Internation 
Board of the Reichsbank should go some way towal 
allaying any fears which may exist as to the possibilll 
that Germany may yet find the means of indulgm 
in further inflationary finance and thus defeat the aim» 
of the Dawes plan. 


eTing 


Another 


* * * 

At the meeting held recently of the British Celanese, 
Limited, the Chairman was able to give a cheerful repo™ 
as to the position. Not only have working costs bee 
lowered, but the sales for September are reported © 
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: Books, Calendars, etc. § 
for 1925 


are indispensable to the clergy and churchpeople. 








é They may be had with the Old or the New Table of — |E§ 
al Lessons. Prices from 14d. to 5/6. List post free. KY 
& ° Fs 
‘ 1F4 
s Plays for Parishes. 5 
I Simple plays—Biblical, Christmas, and otherwise— rad 
| which can be staged with little scenery, and ata small [Fy 
i cost, are growing in 1 popul: irity. List post free. Fi 

ES 


Society for Promoting Christian 7.7% et \e 








: Northumbe rland Avenue, London, W.C. > 
a RU LI TTT TUTOR OTTO MURR tm or may aT ee 
s 
AReliable Remedy for INDIGESTION 
Messrs. Savory & Moore recommend Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the manufac- 
turers, as a thoroughly reliably remedy for DIGESTIVE 
DISORDERS arising from ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, ete. The lozenges are 
pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy and 
permanent relief, even in the most “stubborn cascs. 
excellent. The sample 


TESTIMONY." The Absorbent Lozenges are 





box contained sufficient to remove long-st acid indigestion. I got a 
large box and t« ol them regularly for a ht, when aii trace of a lity 

sone. 1 may y that Ll never take ‘ patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner's 
same, coupled with that of Savory & Moore, assured me that at any rate 
Ishould not be given any harmful dru l am exceedingly glad that id tried 
them at last.’ 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application. 


Dr. Jenner’s 

















HT price of De Reszke 


Cigarettes is no higher 


than that charged for 
many brands of lesser repute. 
Yet the luxurious De Reszke 
quality is such that they are 
always first choice amongst 
smokers of culture and 
refinement. Try them ! 


American Tenor Egyptian 
(Virginia) (Turkish) Blend 


aid... 2 @... 
Sole Makers: J. grime ~— Ltd. 
86, Piccadilly 


WIE 


2/- 


nde yn, 











tion the Spectator, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd., 
Chemists to The King, 1434 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 
THE 
YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. saenieesciccpnicemsciebnell 
(Registered in Japan.) garag is f : » 
arag in act, wnerever yot CC 
ESTABLISHED 1880. ae oe wen 
fapital Subseribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 another car—look at the other fellow’s 
rve Fund Yen 74,500,000 a - . 
; tyres. You will find that in nearly every 
Head Office, Lohan TAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bornbay, RK : ¢ - 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien | instance they are Dunlop. Ask practically an 
Mukden accent Sadan. Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, | a ae 
Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, | manufacturer of British cars what tyres he 
Nag va, Newchwang, New York, O ika, Pekin, Rangoon, Kio de |} m ‘ e j “17 os 
Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoscki, | hits as standard equipment and ne will teil 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, ‘Tsinantu, ‘I'singtau, ; : 
Viadivostock. you Dunlop. Ask at any garage what tyre has 
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ROYAL BANK OF UCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - + £2,500,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits £2,225,961 
Deposits (Oct., 1923) - £37,880,518 
Head Office: 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. | 
Glasgow Office: 
| 
| 
| 


| witl 


any 


Royal Exchange Square & Buchanan Street. 
197 Branches Throughout Scotland. 








Every Description of British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 
Correspondence Invited 
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be something like five times as great as in the corres- 
ponding month of last year. Moreover, as a result 
of the combined growth in business and the reduction 
in costs, the profits for this year so far are well in excess 
of the losses made in the previous year. There was 
a fairly active discussion at the meeting. and the sugges- 
tion was made that one or more experts in the textile 
business might be co-opted ‘to the Board. To this 
suggestion Sir Harry McGowan promised the fullest 
consideration, iw = 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


__ — 


QUARTERLIES. 


Science ProGress.—Art and Medicine in China, by ©. V. 
Cowdry. 
{In Europe art has been one of the most powerful allies of medicine, but in 
China it has been anenemy. Dr. Cowdry’s article is rather bewildering because 
of the diversity of topics he crowds under his heading. ] 
Cancer : Fact and Fancy, by Archibald Leitch. 
{A retort to Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane and Mr. Ellis Barker.} 


Tue PitGrim.—Industry and Property, by R. WU. Tawney. 
{The most interesting article in a C.O.P.E.C. number ; an economist upholds 
the right of the Church to criticize the economic order. } 


Tue Masx.—John Evelyn and the Theatre, by Gordon Craig. 
{John Evelyn's notes on his continental travels and his theatre memories 


furnish Mr. Craig with a text for an amusing sermon in his best full-lun.ed 


manner. ]} 


YALE Review.—The Future of Great Britain, by Raymond 


Turner. 
{A Yale professor of history on the twilight of the British Empire.} 
Love the Jealous, by W. H. Davies. 
{Good fn Mr, Davies's second-best manner.) 
ForeiGn Arrairs.—American Foreign Affairs, by Norman H. 
Davis, Theodore E. Burton, and Robert Morss Lovett. 
{The Democratic, the Republican, and the Progressive view respectively. 


Unfortunately the spokesmen seem chicfly concerned to score off the other | 


parties, and to evade definite issues. Mr. Lovett’'s article is the most inte 
ing. as he speaks for that comparatively unknown quantity, senator La Fol- 


lette.) 
MONTHULIES. 
In Excelsis, by Lord Alfred Douglas. 


rest- 


Tur LONDON MeRrcuURY. 


| Apologia pro vita sua written, in the form of a sonnet sequence, in Werm- 
wood Scrubs Prison 
The Daimyos Pond. A First Impression: Toltyo, by 


Edmund Blunden. 
[The effect of transporting Mr. Blunden’s Muse from Suffolk to Japan was 
hound to be interesting; these two poems suggest hashira-ye by Stubbs oz 








Old Crome. | 
The Place of R. S. Surtees, by W. C. Rivers. 

When in a study of Jorrocks the names of Mérim amd Congreve are 
invoked for comparison in the first two pages it is obvious that the conclusions 
will be provocative. ] 

Tur Forrnicutty Review.—Literature and Science, by 
Bernard Shaw and Archibald Henderson. 


{Having put his persevering American interlocuter right about most things 
under the sun, Mr. Shaw fires a shot beyond it to explode the absurd preten- 
sions of Betelgeuse. There is also some sound sense about U'/ysses and the 

sex novel 


Soviet Treaties, by “* Augur.” 


(Criticism of the Anglo-Russian Treaties which are chiefly pertinent in 
reference to detail 
Poem--On Autumn Evening Spent in Reading Cowper, by 


Edith Sitwell. 
{Images which are much more exciting than Cowper's.) 
The Political Future of Japan, by Stephen King-Hall. 
{There is a disquieting hint that an Asiatic war may soon 
necessity to Japan's rulers 


Jur Apevpu.—l. W. Massingham, by H. M. Tomlinson. 
If Liberalism feels any pangs of conscience at the jettisoning of Massing! 
Mr. Tomilinson’s article will supply no balm. It is a fine and generous tribute 
to his old chief 
In Defence of Countess Tolstoy, by Maxim Gorki. 
The attacks by the lesser Tolstoyans on Sophie Andreyevna Tolstoy 
not of much concern to people in this country ; but Gorki's generous champion 


come to secm a 


am 


| October 15th. 


ship of a woman who disliked him and his large contempt for Tolstoy's parasites | 


are stimulating 


Nationa Review.“ The Great Ged * Par, ” 
Stoll and C. Graham Hardy. 

edit on the lines of the United States Federal 

practice, is proposed as an alternative to inflation.| 

The Possibility of 

Biology and Religion, by 


by Sir Oswald 


productive 


' 
Reserve Board's 


* system 


Jur Mopern CuivuRCHMAN (SEPTEMBER). 
Purpose, by S. A. MacDowall. 
J.S. Haldane. Autonomy of Life and Mind, by C. Lioyd 
Morgan. Psychology and Religion, by J. A. Hadfield. 
The whole of this number is devoted to verbatim re ports ef addresses to thy 
Conference of Modern Churchmen, having for a common purpose the reconcilia 
tion of with belief, The titles quoted are specimens ; all the articles 


are important 


Tur Worip To-Day.—The Case for the Irish Free State, by 
Oliver St. John Gogarty. 


ury polemics 





science 


Bound Senator Gogarty represents an important section of 


Irish opinion, which is not sufficiently noisy to attract due attention in England, 
his epigrams obscure bis argument.) 


Uufortunatels 


| 





—— 

—————— 

THE Bivue Petrer.—The “ Mount Stewart,” by Basil Lubbock 

(There is sentiment in every spar of a fine sailing ship for Mr x. 

an avons mous letter-writer, an unusually eloquent apprentice 
Valuable collaborator in this case. | 


Lubbock and 


Of sixteey is 


THE RECREATIONS 
THE RECREATIONS 
—————— ——_—_ 
ro 
PLAYS. 
PRINCE OF WALES’S.—Charlot’s Revue... 2.15—8 15 
[Here is satisfactory entertainment. Maisie Gay has unique com tal : 
and generous opportunities of displaying it, while Phyllis Monkman «) 
unexpected dramatic ability in a playlet. The chorus, too, is able 
pretty.] 
“— : 7 ‘fo » 
Srranp.—Tiger Cats. o- 2.45—8 45 
(This play has very much improved and calls for a second visit, Ray 
Evans does what only a great and versatile actress can and achiv 
perfection in what might have been only a “ clever’ part.) 
Roya.try.—Storm. en es os 2. 30—8 39 
{Jean Cadell repeats her success in the popular At Mrs, Beam's.| 
DuKkE or York’s._—Punchbow!l. — e+ 2.380—8.99 
[The whole Punch and Judy section is excellent.) 


FILMS. 


Ar tHe Sr. JAMeEs’s CINEMA, BUCKINGHAM PALACE Roap. 
Friday, October 10th, to Sunday October jo) 
(Continuous).—Polikushka. 

[A Russian film at last. The copy of the film which is being shown pow 
is the only one in England: it is old, rather dim and wern, the ey 
titles are hazy. But its greatness shines through these defect Tolst 
peasant, who loses his mistress’s money and hangs himself in 
is acted here by Moskwin, that great artist of the Mos 
sudden view of the Russia of 


OF LONDOoy 





** ** ee 


eves 








ow Theatres ‘4 
Dostoievsky and Tchekov and Tolst 
overwhelms one in this grim and beautiful film, all that Russian acty 
and Russian mentality might bring to the cinema is manifest, Qype 
hopes that other and clearer copies of Polihushka and pictures like i 
will find their way to England and into our too monotonous pictur 
palaces. } 


were ec ‘ a? er reses 
PICTURES AND SCULPTURE. 
Tue Sr. GeorGe’s GALLERY, 324A GEORGE StrREET, W. ]1.— 
Paintings by Ivan W. Brooks. 

[Mr. Brooks's pictures are always interesting—sometimes they are excep. 
tionally good. The influence ot French technical methods is strongly 
felt in his work.] : 

: SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, S.W. 

(The twenty-third Annual Exhibition of the Women’s International Art 
Club.) 

THe REDFERN GALLERY, OLD Bonp StrREEtT, W. 1. 


~ 
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| October 17th. 


[This gallery maintains its high standard with an exhibition of portrait and 
other drawings by William Rothenstein.) 


Tut INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET, W. 1. 
[Water colour drawings of Venice and the Lido and a few 
Frank Dobson.| 


statucttes 


Tux Leicester GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
1. Sculpture and other works by Eric Kenpingion. 


Noti e ‘ater. 
2. Paintings and Water Colours by the late T. Auster 
Brown. 
[Good examples of the Glasgow school of painting—decorative and a litt 
Brangwynesque at times.| 
3. Paintings and Water Colours by Lucien Pissarro. 


[These paintings conform to the impressionist theory, but do not attain t 
aim of the impressienists— intensity of colour and light.) 


MUSIC, 


October 11th.—QuEEN’s HALuL.-—New Queen's Hall 
Orchestra * “a +4 ns vee 
{A further performance of Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony, which is 
still a model of orchestral writing, and very entertaining musi 
too. Kachmaninott will play his own Piano Concerto No 
October 11th.—WicGMore Haui.—Piano Recital <3: oe 
{Mr. Walter Rummel is playing his charming arrangements 


works by Bach’s contemporaries, a Brahms group and Schubcit’s 
Sonata in A, Op. 120.) 


October 14th.—-AgoLIAN Hati.—Roth Quartet -» 5 


{The International Society for Contemporary Music has done \ 
in arranging the visit of this fine Berlin string quartet. Tt 
whole programme is new to England, and it is indeed time 
that we heard Stravinsky's Concertino. The other 


are quartets by Philipp Jarnach, a young Franco 
poser, and Kurt Weill.| 


QuEEN’S HALL. 


Swiss ¢¢ 


Promenade Concert... & 


[Each night of this final week of the Promenade concerts is attr 
tive, the more so as the orchestra is in very good form, but 
Wednesday may be singled out because of the César Franck 
Symphony, one of the great peaks in modern music Also 
there is Mozart's Jdomeneo Overture— pure Mozart-—and Miss 
Jelly d’Aranyi is playing the Beethoven Violin Concerto 


QueEEN’s Hati.— Promenade Concert... 8.0 
[Classical night; a Bach Concerto for Four Pianos, Keethover 
Second Symphony avd Mozart's Seventeenth Divertiment 


LECTURES. 
October 11th.—-INcorPoRATED Society OF MUSICIANS, 
BoTANICAL THEATRE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Gower Srreer.—Mr. Orton Bradley on 
“The Child and the Piano.” Chairman : 
Sir Landon Ronald .. - en -- 6.0 
[Tickets from the Society, 19 Berners Strect, W. 1.) 
October 16th.—-KincG’s COLLEGE.— Prince D, Svyatopolk 
Mirsky on ‘** Turgeney ”’ er ee oo «5 


[Adniissivn free.) 


LIBE! 
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“| BURBERRY OVERCOATS ;— 


Proof without Heat—Warm without Weight | 

















THE LONG 


and 


bees SHORT 


Good 
Cigar 
Buying 


ON § Overcoats of great com- 
ss fort which are also 

\Veatherproofs of great 
per nage coat fulfill- 
8.15 ing the two purposes to 
hos er fection. 


8.45 BURBERRY 
iene PROOFED 
8.30 these Overcoats defy 
wet and wind, although 





8.30 is 
they retain the natural 
etl ating cig of CONDITION 
igang and PRICE! 


. THERE ARE 
= THOUSANDS 

“2 of these coats in every 
leeree of texture—thin 
May to blizzard-proof — all 
sai ight-in-weight because 
lesigned in the finest 


ality All-Wool cloths. 








EVERY CIGAR 
SOLD BY US IS 
GUARANTEED 
TO BE IN PER- 
FECT SMOKING 
CONDITION 


Patterns P 


BURBERRYS is 
« | HAYMARKET 
$.W.1 LONDON 








AS REGARDS 
PRICE—WE_IN- 
VITE YOUR 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT | 








- OF AN COMPARISON 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR WITH OTHER 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF | HOUSES 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. | oe 
X.Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the “ Old fk 
Equitable ”’ for £1000 payable in 1924 or on UPMANN POR LARRANAGA 
his previous death, for which he paid BIZ _ a -— 
£40 10s. Od. each year. X.Y. was alive in un eager clk of 168 
1924 and received £1429 19s. Od., or £458 
more than he had paid, although his life had geaey ae — hundreds . different navegee 
. e anc ~1zes oO igars—their choice is a matter o 
been assured for 24 years and in spite of personal taste—and all, as regards smoking value, 
the war, are dependent upon Cc sditio on and Price. 
{ 
| HE two Cigars illustrated above are the extremes in 
size, weight, and price of Havana Cigars stocked by 
us—our extensive range of other sizes and qualities 


is fully detailed and illustrated in our recently 


published booklet 


“tt “HINTS ON CIGARS” 


Equitable. Life) i avin a Laws 
Assurance Society . : LIMITED, 4 


Founded 1762. CIGAR BROKERS. Estd. 1872. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. | 7-8 Gt. Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 
N 


No Shareholders, No Commission. | — 
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BS ‘ paaemupsameensemmemmmummmeuminns: 


» ROLLS - ROYCE 


» THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
¢ YUP VV V VOW VP V(PUPUPUPUPVUPUPUPV\UPVPUPUPYVP VP VO VPP YP AAPA 
SS Two 40-50 H.P. Rolls-Royce Cars fitted with the Rolls-Royce 
C@ Six Brakes System and a 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce Car will be shown 
y from October 17th to October 25th at 

ei | OLYMPIA 

ys The price of the 40-50 H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis, including Six Brakes, is £1,850 
ake (Long Chassis £50 extra) 

GS The price of the 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis is £1,100 


3 
be BPYPYPV VV VU PYUPUPVUPYPYPVUPVUVPVOVUPVPVUPUPVPVWPYPVPVPUPLPV AVDA 


& ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 


15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


i TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) 





NW . 




















] 
DO BNO ONO ONION NOES 
TF RS CIPAS CIPS CPAS OF “NO CFA CF 
LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT _ 
Sg tice unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an p. th 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10330 p.m. New Prog.) opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. A, 
OCT. 13th, Mth and 15th, Clyde Fitch's famous story, * BEAU 464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born ites 
BRUMMEL,” starring John Barrymore: ‘THE LEATHER of Venereal Disease in the 
PUSHERS "; Larry Semon in ** THE BELL\HOP "; Scenic, &c. LONDON LOCK , HOSPITAL AND gy od 
OCT. 16th, 17th and 18th, Pola Negri in **THE SPANISH Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Matern 
opened, owing to the new it J special tree atment th ere saoveled ‘tm 


DANCER"; Comedies and FELIX, the Cat, &c. 


send a Donation to the Secretary to-day 








£17,800 required in the 178th” year of its worl 








LUNDON PAVILION. Gerr. 704. 





ee Sar, 5 ae Sm. SUNDAYS 7.45. The Prudential Assurance Company, 
VALENTINO <a i . 
In MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE: A PARAMOUNT PICTURE. Limited, are issuing free Personal 











The old-established m of WATCH, CLOCK, 
und CHR ONOMETER MAKERS - _% state 

















Accident Insurances which will cover 


JENT.— tee ‘ you during your visit to the British ie 
ven DE Yr. Not ice of Removal. Empire Exhibition. . 








ees that, owing rg hy MRED Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK, Outer eS 


APPOINTMENT ] W.C.,. th ne wh 7 Sis now “TR ANSI ERRED 























BY - Ss ICKSPUR STRE S whi w er 
TO oS iape he tag Mend ae hele ches. adease March (Next to the Globe), Wembley. ms 
H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, — 
- 142 Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C. 2 
LINEN DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS pemees, 
OBINSON & CLEAVER’S being actual manufacturers of 
IRISH LINEN for over fifty years, and supplying 
direct to the public, are able to offer exceptional value O R i D : O ; R 
both in quality and price. Satisfaction guaranteed \ \ 
a LINEN TABLE 
CLOTHS. VISITING: YOUR 
3.P +10. sang 1 Irish linen oJ 
jimi disg’saisiuiee || INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, |} f=: 
Centre or ‘Scroll Deedes an ” 
oa BEAUTIFUL JAPAN, 1 
2x2yards- - each 23/- 4 
2x2h »- - » 28/9 | | $ oz, 
x3 = >» 3061/1 THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS and CANADA. || 5 o:. 
—icediamnedaas ; . | 
her tnlent Catalogue shows u agaeadibl —_ Ay en egg Leaving London 18th December. * 1. 
tion gf -3- old “Liven, at 4 ~<a ie = wide 15/- _- --—- —— - ts 
pose tae oc Oa a tatterhimaeinel Personally organised and conducted by Allen & } 
; Ce - ROBINSON&CLEAVER’ Hust. List } Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C1I. 
{ orders 20/- ; LINEN MARUFACTURERS i 40P. re if AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
oe re ae BELFAST  uvesrca { address. | from whom the Descriptive Itinerary may be obtained 
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~ 1] THE “DEVON” FIRE 
PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS La Corona 
= Half-a:Corona 
A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 
La Corona Half-a-Corona is the 
finest small cigar there is. 
Differing from “the King of 
cigars” in size alone, it appeals 
| to the same exacting palate. 
| 
| 
} 
Actual 
Size. 
Of all high-class tobacco- 
all nists 112/6 per box of 100, 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. and 29/6 per box of 25. 
Sole Manufacturers: Wholesale and Export only. 
& Melbourne Hart & Co., 
CANDY CO., LTD. 31-34 Basinghall Street, 
London Showrooms: 87, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 1. London, E.C, 2, 
Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
| 
a | EHRMANNS 
FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
A an | - . ‘ 
ee | This Week’s Special Bargain 
|| VERY FINE 1912 VINTAGE TAWNY PORT 
— | Beautifully matured in cask, fine bouquet, soft and generous, 
Please | Per 49/- Dozen. 
? | UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 
_ Protect your — 
Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
Throat and rits Market Prices, 
¥. & Finsb Ss » 
| EHRMANNS, ® & *.5¢sbx7 sere 
¢ ™ Please quote “ S.” 
The throat is very sus- | a ee 











| The experienced professional 
| nurses in attendance at Benget’s 
| Food Stand will be pleased to 
welcome users of Benger’s Food 


ceptible to infection from 
the microbes carried in the 
air by dust or particles of 












MOIStUTe, — Particularly is and others interested. 
this so in busy streets, 2 
crowded buses and trams. WEMBLEY. 
— of the ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black Currant Pastilles is a ego os 
— pl tion against this danger of infection, especially for those Industry by the Gate : 
roat troubles. These pastil clear the throat, prevent of Plenty, opposite 
lay irritation: they are made from the fresh juice of — : Fas Fou 
' black currants and pure glycerine, and may be used freely without ey 93 Semmes IN ITS 
, causing any harmful or unpleasant effects. —_ ——, We — for NFANTS, 
ere to advise an 
- ike, and not to sell. IN VA LI D S an d AG ED. 


os ee 


VOIep CHE ‘ST _ = sa nian . 
st men Tt M . oo , . . . 
a ae ° cf hurchpard dHemortals in Grey Cornish Granite ===~— == 
‘ Jin Gistinctive } Tributes of unusual Beauty and Absolute Permanency. as = 
ti Doxes taining RECUMBENT LATIN CROSS ¥, 5 MINVI MALTESE = E ; 
4 G hs =3 


Y lle whing. n ir " a 

Tycerine & PAS | with Leve lled Curbing, 74‘ Cross on solid rock base. B= i 
2 oz ie I ; I l ES £25, Height, 4ft. £17. ; : 
oo 8 8d. Black( imnant = “<E ; 























Carriage Paid. Erected and Fixed in any Cemetery 
ee set : ¢ 





in iwland or i l 
Illustrated B t(s Post Ir 
| Mane & SOK Ltd., 367) mt Rd,, Londou, N.W 
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PLAYER'S NOS 


Virginia Cigarettes 


Manufactured ly moder machinery in a Model Factory 


from makwred Virginia FGelaceo of the finest quality. 


PLAYER'S N°S3 Virginia Cigarettes 


are supplied 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


50 for 33 


ceJOHN PLAYER @ Sons, NOTTINGHAM 






2.0 for 14 














Garey 


ROLE CS PR) Mae An ee 


BRANCH — THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO _— (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LIMITED, 


(ies : 7) 
SR: iE 




















To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





strengthen it, and replace 
the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guiiford 


Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 


which will preserve, nourish, 


the 


loss of the natural oil in the Hair, 


imitations under the same or similar name 


Your life—is it 
adequately Insured ? 


Every prudent person should make 
adequate provision for every 
emergency which is likely to arise, 
and the best means of doing this 

is to take out a policy with the 


SCOTTISH 
yl : — 


FOUNDED 1815. 


The Larg:st British 
Mu‘ual Life Office. 


FUNDS -24 MILLIONS. 
Herd Offic 

9, St. Andreu 
Edinburgh 
CG. J. Lidtstone, 





Sjuare, 
Manager 
London Offices: 


98, Cornhill, E.C. 3, and 
17, Waterloo Place,S.W.1, 




















Established 1837. Incorporated 18 
| Autho prised Capital ... ea tale * se £1 ’ 
| Issued Capital 266 ose eee par eee £9,000,00 
Capital Paid up *"£3,000,000) ; 
Re -seneal Fun - £3,450,00 of together £0,4 
Reserve “Liability of ‘Propric StS ons tg pe 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, eamniint E.C. 
| DRAFTS 3 are GRANTED on the ank’s Br anches throu hh t! Aus 
\| tralian States and Dominion = A w Le aland. TELEGR AP HI REMiI 
‘I ANCES are “alse o made Bl are p = ised o1 c ct 
| DEP SITS are received for = = | periods on term whieh may be ascel 
tained on app plication. 


|THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED: 
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Miracles! 


Why are Missionaries 
so Happy? : 


The Bishop of Tinnevelly in speaking at the Annual 
Meeting of the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society answered:— 


“It is because they have made the great surrender: 
because they are living their lives for others. All 
God's fresh springs are in them. They are seeing 
God working to-day. People at home are discussing 
a kind of non-miraculous Christianity. We do not 
discuss miracles in India: we sce them taking place. 
We see prayers being answered; we see men and 
women being converted; we see the power of God | 
working miracles in lives to-day. We have no need 

to discuss miracles!" F 


He went on to tell of some of the miracles that are taking 
place in connection with the work of 


The Church of England | 
Zenana Missionary Society | 


YOUR PRAYERS AND GIFTS ARE NEEDED IF 
MORE MIRACLES ARE TO BE WROUGHT AMONG 
THE WOMEN AND GIRLS OF INDIA AND CHINA 


Please send your contributions to = |= 


The Secretaries, C.E.Z.M.S., 
20 Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


A | i] DU 


Saas 
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A NEW SERVICE SHOE STORE 


Charles H. Baber 


wishes his friends, whom he has had the pleasure of 
fitting for over 3 years, to know that he has severed his 
connection with Babers Ltd. (Jersey), Oxford Street, 
and has started on his own account at 304-6 Regent 
Street (opposite the Polytechnic) with a stock of shoes 
for men, women and children, including the famous 
Arch-Preserver, La France Rest Cure, Blachford’s 
Canadian Shoes, with best-made English makes. These 
brands, combined with his method of fitting of which he 
is the pioneer, have made him thousands of friends 
through giving foot comfort. 





Wil 


1 


yyy 
HHA 


tithe 


Wt 


A few words should be said about the fitters. Mr. 
Baber feels it a great compliment to himself and_ his 
method of fitting that the following have come to help 
him in a fresh start; they will be known to many 
readers, . 


= Miss Mountfort Miss Hancock 
Mr. Nancholas Mr. Edwards and 
Miss Judge Mr. Frawley 


Most of these have been with Mr. Baber since he first 
introduced his new method of fitting. All will be pleased 
to see their old customers once more, and cordially invite 
anyone suffering from foot trouble. The latest X Ray 
machine is installed. Seating accommodation for 70 
people on the ground floor. 

Mr. Baber, on behalf of the fitters and himself, wishes 
to thank their old customers who have already called, and 
for their many recommendations, which speak volumes. 


) bor 


aere The New Service Shoe Store, 


304-306 REGENT STREET, W.1 
(opposite the Polytechnic). 
Telephone: Mayfair 5212-3. 
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Ads 








PRATTS 


PERFECTION 
SPIRIT 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 


86 Queen Ann Gate udon, S.W. 1. 


’ -V 
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CARR'S 


‘Table | 
Water” 


BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 
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Ohey are simply tdeal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from _your 
stores. Jheir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


P. & O. and BI, Tickets Interchangeable, also ay 
Tickets of P. & O., oem, and New Zealand ¥ 
Shipping and Union ompanics, All sailings 

subject to chenye with oF with ut motice. 
Karachi & Persian Gulf. 


1, London & Marseilles to Bombay, 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 


3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
4 London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5. London to Queensland. 


6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 

Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Pa nama’ Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 


Francisco to ealand, Australia and the 


San 





NTA. NVM: AHR AAA! OAT C+ HATA CLT AHHH 











cw 
South Sea Islands. 
8 London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape ef Good Lope. 


ADDRESS: 

Bos 1.2.3, 4 & 8. —For Pass P. & O. House (Manager, F. H. 
Grosvenor), 14-16, ¢ kspur St, SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P 3.1. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E C.3, 

B.1. Agente, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, BC.3. 


Mo 6 —J. B Westray & Co., Ltd., 136, Leadenhall Street, London, 
EC3, or P & O. House (first floor,—General Passenger Agent, 
W L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, SW 1 


No 7.—Union SS. Co of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. House (fires 
pe r,—Genera! Passenger Agent, W.L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
on, 8 W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
7. acific Railway 
No. 8.—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C 3 
or P. & O. House, as above 
Paris (Au Routes)~Socitté Francasse P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines. 


——— ee ee 
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Pu. HOUSE 14-16 COCKSPUR STREET. LONDON, S.W1 st 




















THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 
THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONDON Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, & America House, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.t. LIVERPOOL, Goree. BIRMINGHAM 














112 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Strect, C.1, SOUTHAMPTON K.M5.P. Buildings. 
= 
a 
ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 
Chairman—Str HENRY LUNN, M.D. 
BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE AND CONTROL, 
MURREN ee o. ° Palace Hotel des Alpes +. 250 beds 
” * . oe Kiger ee oe a o* 95 beds 
” ee oe ee Regina .. ee os ee so beds 
PONTRESINA ee ee Schloss .. oe oe ee 250 beds 
ee ee Roseg .. oe ee ee 250 beds 
” ** . ee Parc oe - es 130 beds 
MORGINS (Valais) . ce «Grand He otel .. o. ee 1580 beds 
WENGEN ee Belvedere Hotel pe ee 140 Leds 
MALOJA (E ngadit ne) Palace ee «» 300 beds 
The fine st Hotel in ‘Switze tle +. i" 


ondon, N.W.1 
i am » = 


irdens, 


SECRETARY, 5 P.N., Endsleigh G 
é Pice 


And 2 PN. Allany Courtyard, 




















For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate a 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G! I+ 24 &46 
__ ff 
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PUNCH CIGARS 








HAVANAS BEST 
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HELP ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY Over 
THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES Need 





And the 


Urgently oO 
(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debt of £9,500 and &1 2.000 
maintenance, ee 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and M tile Mari 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment at i ma ; Bene 
have been Emigrated to the British Dorsinions. 1,100 Boys and Girls 2 W 


being maintained. 
Articies for Sales of Work will always be wc!come. 


Patrons—Tuktr Majesties Tuk Kinc ann © N. 
President—H.R.U. Tur Prince or W 
Chairman end Treesurer—C. E, } 


Deputy Chairman—Y. H. e ). 

Chairman of Ship Committee—Howson F. Div 

Joint Seceretaries—li. Bristow Warren and Henry G. ¢ 

The Shaftesbury Homes & * Arethusa ”’ 
164 Shaftesbury Aven 

VICE-ADMIRAL SIR L TONEL 


the * Arethusa’ excelied 


LAND, 


Training Ship 
- - LONDON, W.C. 2. 
HALSEY says:—*“ / heave never seen 




















DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and _ill- 
shaped shoes that p rates corns 
and bunions, flat foot and a 


host of other foot cali 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMPORY. 
Send sixpence in stamps for sar ip 
boot or shoe on approval, toget! ‘er 
with our new ILiusTRATED CaTa- 
LOGUE, etc. 

In all sizes for Adults 


and Children, 


Illustrated booklet post free. 
“Natureform” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 


facturers:- 


HOLDEN BROS., 








Dent. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. W.1 

















The Famous Established 1800. 


‘GROUSE 


BRAND WHISKY. 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 


166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


13 a ong PERTH, “Scotland. 
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———— sncehanneeannneumosnn — a a 
, . fy! — ifj y \ ‘ U NEVER A I t E DE GENE VE. 
ft — 
repaid Classtlted Adbertisements. . 
Ouverture des cours du SEMESTRE D'HIVER: lundi 27 o 
—_— Facultés : SCIENCES (y compris la Pharmacie), 
RATE LELTTLES (y compris: (a) Séminaire de fra moderne 
Yinimum 2) Words (Two Lines) Z a Four Shillings. ‘ (0) Ctudes de Pédagogi 
er be asa SCIENCES ECONOMIQI sé 3 (y compris I'Institu 
- Additional 10 Words (One Lin ee Two Shillings — CONCMIQUES ET SOCIALES (y compris Finstibe 
Every ; © d hautes ¢tudes commercial 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. ad 
DROIT. 
= THEOLOGIE | protestante, 
Instructions should be addressed to— MEDECINE (y compris l'Institut di ) 
PREPAID ao ASSTFTED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. Pour rensciguements détaillés s’adresser au SECRETARIAT de l'Université, 
THE SP ECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, : . 
nde a. . 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. LE COMITE DE PATRONAGE DES ETUDIANTS est a la disposition des 
London, ‘ I sich . étudiants des leur arrivée 2 Genéve pour leur faciliter le séjour. 
————— a ———— Nombreuses chambres et pension rix 1 icr 
Eo Let, Ke ear pT 
> Wl y 1“ 7 rg 
CSE SASRLAS OPES O I MUSIC 
—————— > > , r Ww * 
XLDERLY LADY requires 2 or 3 light Unfurnished Rooms in (CORPORATION OF LONDON 
J flat with litt and ot bathroo W i share attendance or have own Victoria I inkment, E.C, 4, 
‘ily maid Moderate Neighbourhood Oxford Circus,—Box 1252, The Spectator, = 
; York Strect, Covent Garden Ww. 
SS —————————————————————_ | PRINCIPAL, SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e. 
E >; 
a c mt . 
Appointments, Se.,. Vacant and Wanted. PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in Elocu 
- —— | tion, Gesture, Dancing, Opera, Cor Musical Ed tion at inctusi fees, £9 
(RINITY COLLEGE, MELBOURNE NIVERSITY, | and £12 12s, Opera Class Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers (aj 
| proved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 
\pplications invited for post of CHAPLAIN” in above College. Candidates | 
ne | Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Cent: und ls Examinations (open t 
Definite but Moderate Churchm in Priest's Orders. general public) free, 
y Bachelors between the ages of 28 and 3 H, SAXE WYNDUHAM, Sceretar 
Graduat een Cee se een ° Tele. Cent. 4459. 7 — nee 
4, Capable giving in iction in— 
ie t= 5 COLLEGE, LONDON 
0 
SPECIAL LECTURES, MICHAELMAS TERY 1924 
‘ ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. ae r kK, J. SPALDING, M.A. Monday 
Selary £500, with quarters and maintenan through the academic year. At | 3) p.m., beginning on October 13 
ft the Chaplain will give inst tion or in i the subjects named under | SOME BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARIES f tl Nin h Cer 
b) abov Should he, _— be requircd to lecture on Theology, the stipend will CASTLEREAGH, CANNING, PALMERSTON and Ri SSE LJ Professor C, J. 1 
reas £:50 per annur i} t ndidate must leave England by | GASKOLN, M.A, Wednesdays at 10.3 m.,. begin ct ber Lit 
ile Jan Bote £100 allowed towat passage Further particulars may | obtai 1 from th SECRE ARY 15 Ha 
atic with testimonials, med ert id photograph, must reach | St ‘. Se 





























Unique 


FOR 


tire LRS 


1) GLRLS. 





























in Secretarial Met! - Six to tw iv I Residential Hostels re 
nded and posts after ning red through Appointments Department 

ENTRAL EMPLOY MEN‘ BUREA LND (UDENTS’ CAREERS AdS5v- 
LATION (INCORPORATED W.C. 1. 

(\AREERS — voc ATIONAL TI RAINING. New E dition, 
Over 100 P ‘ 4 } | Moth Binding 3s 
post free 10d “sep Covers 2s. f s. ¥d.—-WOMEN’S EMPLOY: 
| Squar 0. 2. 
an 
Lectures, Scholarships, &e. 
[J XiveERsitTy O | LONDON. 

) 

A Course of three Lectures entitled LA DOULEUR, AU POINT DE VUE DES 
FONCTIONS AFFECTIVES ET PER PrivVEs will be iven (in French) by 
P r Hil {1 PLERON ft S I at BEDFOKD COLLEGE 
Regent’s Park—entrance: York Gate UESDAY, OCIOBER 2Ist; WED- 

AY, OCTOBI | 1 FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24th wt 5.15 p.m At 
d t Lect Chats wilh be ¢ by M triee Edgell, M.A., PhoD.. 
4 i J y i i ( WITHOUT 
IKKE 
icademic Re trar 

. 2 8 yi VEN. I GU E.— 
b ! LECTURES New P rac 
ive in ¢ ill th. Tul ] \ ifare, } it ol 
Concentration, from Mr. ARTHUR LOVELI t Pa Ww 

















EBEL EDUCATION AL INS TITU TE COLLEGE FOR 


ie 


TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S8S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
Chairma Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 
MW E n.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
irom the L Education apply to the Principal, Miss KE. EK. LAWRENCE, 








Friends 


{ONE ERENCE 








| arranged by on 
| J FINANCE: Indastry, Unemployment and War Oct r 24th—2ith, 1924 
lat Th Hayes, Swanwick, Derbys ‘ Sym rs Prot ) SO! py, M.A 
JAMES MARLEY, M.P., Major DOUGLAS, Mrs, VICTOR BRANFORD, kK. H. ii 
| LLOYD, Esq., &e. Full pl gramme on application { ren t j Book 
ing fee, Ss., deducted from tull charge. book ca re 1 rapid 
EILEEN THORNE, Devonshire Hou te, E.C "Phot 
I rate 2250 
| =——>} a = = = — 


YY LIE »South Parks Road, Oxtord (f whom further parte lars may | 
tained), not later than Saturday, October 25th oth application and testimonials 
wt be in du] ate. 
ARK’S COLLEGE, ADELAIDE. | 
Applications invited for positi MASTER at abov ggg ne lege (Chureh 
England) for Students attend Adelaide lt iversitv Saaobeteand in first 
stal } years, commencing February, 19 initial salary not less than £450 
rannum, with single board and quarters throughout the year. The Master will 
juired to reside in College d 1 Previous experience of residential 
s, as Ww te or as tutor, ¢ ntial Passage money provided up to 
A ppoil it t ia. midd f December Further particulars 
sinable from ; J. WYLIE ) South Parl Road, Oxford, Applications must 
wh Mr. Wytie by Tuesda October Ist ccompanied by testimonials and full 
ails of academic career, experience nd gta tions 
\W ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMIT 
APPOINTMENT OF PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 
Applications are invited for l Assistant (mon or woman) to the 
tor of Kducation s 1 £350, rishi t £25 per annum to £400, with any 
essary out-of-pocket exper lt ipplicati weight will b« i 
racer se Se & Lowel Gi ernment Of 1 l at educations ! matters, and a 
lucat - but 108: weight wi ttach to evider of capacits \ >to | 
ri pont itt Decer I Applications must 
the D r of ducati Education Ofl Warwick, not later than No 


Training | 





we 


Girls’ Schools and € allies. 


DOW NS 


SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 





yu 





Head-Mistress: Miss ot CRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Dow ind a 
YENTRE E MAW! Abergele, N. Wales Boarding School 
for Girls, situate d in its own grounds of 40 acres. Sea and mountain air, 
Large playing ! xeellent healt i Small tit t ed t school, 
Lin tine PREPARATORY DEPARTME NT pupils are prepared for the Entrance 
Examinations of the Publi schools 
Principals rt Mi SALES 
pe RINCESS HH LENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, M.A 
Boardin Sehool for th Daughter oO ( l i Special attention to 
Languages Enealish Al Mis I rrour Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 
Otlicers daughter > a Vv r 


Lea ANSDOWNE HOUSE, ANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

















eae GIRI t rred iu tea Prit Miss CONDER, 
jos, Cam M.A., Dul ri h ed n modern lines 
Pup ‘prepat | I va 1 TY ! Un I rey 
Beau stif | situa n Overlook i \ Bal i j 
j ‘UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KEN] 
FOUNDED 1 
Meteotnate J Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGAT M.A I 
Principals) fies VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR NTLEMI 5S DAUGHTERS 
(1 i 
Ho st is in 100 acres I i. 11 miles from 1 n 
5 CIAL ATTENTION t Music Foreign M 
LANGUAGES 3 AR 
Y WELL-KNOWN PROFESSOR 
INGHO SCHOOL FoR GikBisee. 
d HINDHEAD, SURREY 
tracing climat Ge jucat 
Hea 1-Misir Miss F. M. 5 AICHELOR (Oxf. H 
a MICHAEL’S BOGNOR:; 
Ss WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIR! 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.S Lady Warten 
eer HALL, BANSTE. has a branch School 
J for a few girls over 17, for finishing sul Langu $s, aud for Domestic 





nee, Larg yunds with g 


H yo = FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—M WALLIS, 
Private Besicdk 





utial School for Girls. Tele.; “* Watford 616.” 
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ENTWORT H. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev, J, D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 





SCHOOL. 


The School stands in its own grounds of ‘lo acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 
wT. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAU GHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress :—Miss MARGARET F LOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.). Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








<a 
+ ~— —— 
Wr. 


em peer 
LITERARY AGENT 


Authsrs, Cnpeturiting, 
ONALD MASSEY, 


Good Stories, &e., required, 


Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Doctors’ Commons, Re 


A CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and a it 
work, Either sex can carn £10 weekly in spare time. Wri ite for part , y 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2). SHAW INSTITUTE, ieulay 


1 Montagu» St.. Ls ndon, Wo, 
‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, req} train 
Iliustrated booklet: free.—Reveut Listits tte (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street rie ug. 


Mt*§ IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 


30U RNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
rues 
M*: TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 





Strect, 








postal course How 








rospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
10d. per 








’ > 
4 S { S. 1,006 words; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000, Translations, Duplica 

Bons 7 chools aad Co lege —MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Ko: d, Wa Wandsworth Common, Lond se Wie 

° . . . RON Tine |. 

BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. Ms pomeky and elficiently typed, 1s. 1,000 words, carbon 
Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine copies, : Miss DAVIDSON, The Moorgate Typewriting Company, Moorgas 


Highly qualified staif, 


buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Loathouse, &e, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.< Fees £51, Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M. Bus Head-Master, 





7 OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OF FICER ” (Revised Edition), 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated dese ription 
of life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,’ 
1. 


Zl Old Lond Street, London, W. 
VQ LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
FOUNDED 1563, 
For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
aes +e ee? Sec H OOL. 


TRINITY, CHA ISLANDS, 








JERSEY—CHANNEL 
*reparatory School for Boys. 


Founpers: Sm JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Licut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Dr 


LRATH, K.C.8., 6..8., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esg., F. J. BOIS, Esg., Sin 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.c..8., AND Tue Rev, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 
HeAD-MAsTeR: THE Kev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITHL, M.A., PHLD., F.C.S, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF, 
The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of IS acres. Own Farm. Beauti- 


ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 


Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dk. MORG AN SMITH. 
ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
School on the Woodard Foundation, 





Boys prepared for the tr yey 
Chapel, 





and for professional and cominercial careers, Laboratories, Swimming 





TC, — ive fees, £75 per annum,.—For Prospectus, &c,, apply to the HEAD. 
MASTEL 
“NHURCHER’S = COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


eS Head-Master, F. 
£25 3s. 10d. per term. 


E, Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 
, ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
_ Army Council, Magniticent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
ca facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 












Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
,ARRARD CASTLE SCHOOL (North Eastern County 
School) BARNARD CASTLE Healthy and beautiful district, 250 


Boarders, 70 Day-Boys, Special Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Com- 
mercial subjects, Moderate and inclusive fees, Preparatory School for younger 
boys. For prospectus apply to the Bursar. 


Private Tuition, Kr. 
YLOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES 


'{ will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correet Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2. 











SEYMOUR 














VHILDREN’S Hostel to open shortly, sole care of children under- 

) taken.— Miss B. Bettison, as. Mistress, Part suse School, Paignton, Devon, 
Scholastic Agencies. 

Information and carefully considered 


advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt1,, 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad, 


id aliadaalaias 
y ‘iegleadlindeatias 


AREERS. 





poten for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
‘HOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STRE ET. “LONDON W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 
Y‘CHOOLS ror BOYS awnpb GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUILTLON 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Dest Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustwerthy Information, 
The o- of the ‘eon district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 





J, & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
. ee ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
BP HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 


DOMESTIC BCONOMY SCHOOLS, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 
Educational Agents, Established 1873, 
Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
Leonomy, Secretarial Work, 


&ec., 


36 Sackville 4926. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, 
Principals in the 
establ: 
Agriculture 





hments giving a course of training in Domestic 
and Horticulture. 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER 15 MADE TO PARENTS, 








YPEWRITING, 
experienced clerk, 
Miss HILI 


Proof-Reading and Revision of Mss, }y 
late London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
, Monks Risborough, Bucks. : 





YPEWRITING, 1s. 1,000 wds. Carbon, 3d. Red tuetion quanti 
Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mutt oa 
Estab. 1909.— EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (1), 69 Lower Clapton Ko ad E : 
YPEWRITING, Duplicating in all Branches, 10d. 1,000 wors 
Translations, French, Spanish, Italian, 1s, 100 words.—V. CRUTTWE]| 
Kelsall House. Stalybridge. : 











rey EaUEr meee —— 
7. oo RITING.—10d. 1,000. Authors’ MSS. tho roughly well 
done. Long experience. Hundreds testimonials.—-Miss LANGKIDG} 

** Looe, " Victoria Road, Hanham, 


n, Drist lL. 


—— 





Foreign. 


School for Girls, Champel, 
Principals: Miss CUTHBERT POTTS and Mile, 

open-air life. Therough study of Languages, Music, 

situated. Highest references from British parents. 





18 Chemin Lacombe. 
SCHMIDT, Liberal, culcured 
Art, &e. House beautifully 


( \ENEVA. 





— AN SCHOOL of FRENCH. Conversation and correet 
Pronunciation the FRENCH METHOD.—Write tor appoint 


taught by 
ment to 12 Orchard Strect, W. 1. 


Hotels, Wydros, Ke. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gr 
Inus and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House A 


193 Regent Street, W. 1, 


HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Hydro, Beautiful position on West 
Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D), 











atis) of 170 
ociation, Ltd, 


I 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St 
T BOURNEMOUTH 


Comiorts with the advantages of a 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, 
Telep.: 341, 


George’s House, 

















i" RS. ASHER would be glad to RECEIVE ONE or TWO 
PAYING GUESTS into her sunny, modernized farmhouse. Gravel so 
south aspect. indoor sanitation, bath(h.andc.), Station, 1 mile, Private sitting-room 

and home nursing if desired. Winter ter us.— MILL sROOKS, Earls Colne, Essex 

o 
Cours, &c. 
ORLD TOUR DE LUXE 
Leaving London January 2nd, 
Five Months, 807 Guineas, 


Visiting MALAY, JAVA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, 
AMERICA, organized and accompanied by 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, 


HAWAII ISLES, 


S.E. 19, 


London, 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 











and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be tount on pases 522 andi 
Miscellaneous. 
A RS ON’S P URE Fat aT 


\ 
C NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE, In over 50 colours 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 

For —— and particulars write 





ALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 
| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original wor 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Stree’ 


London, W.1. eh 
THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR. 
BY POST from Makers, Scotch made Underwear is world-famed for comfort 


and wearing qualities, Patterns and prices free.—Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, 


Scotland, 


OULTRY.—Large Roasting fowls, 








8s. pair; Fatted Ducks, 8. 

















brace, Geese, 7s. to &s. each, Trussed free, Cash.—Miss MOLLIB 
CANTY, Froe House, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
REAL SAVING.— =< Wh ‘TORN SULTS, OVERCOAT, 
COSTUMES, c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free cstimate, or we collect.--LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. *Phoue : Dalston 4777. _New clothes also made, 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, 00 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 


Best prices paid fer Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broke 
the reliable firm, 


returned post free. 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by 
$. C 





ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester Estd. 1850 
1\OCKROACHES effectually cleared by ‘* Blattis,” as used in 
the Royal Palace. Never fails in its purpose.—'lins, ls. 6d., 2s. sd., 58 
post free from HOWAKTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetticld, or eee gh ‘your 


Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOUT’S Branches, 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOM'NG PUBLICATIONS 


announced ave subject 


N.B.—The prices of some of the item 
. to revision. 








A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE on _ the 
Comparative Method for the Student, 


Craftsman and Amateur. 

By Str BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A. SEVENTH 
EDITION, in a larger size, completely Revised, con- 
taining nearly 1,000 Pages, with about 3,500 Illustra- 
tions, more than half of which have been reproduced 
much larger than before. Joyal 8vo (10 in. x 64 in.), 
cloth gilt. t 


Price {2 2s. net. 
EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN. 
By MARJoRIE and C. H. B. QuENNELL. A Popular 
Account of the Occupation, its Features, and Effects. 
Being Volume 3 of the ‘‘ Everyday Life Series.’’ Con- 
taining 128 pages, 3 Plates in Colour, and over 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN FOLK TALES. 
Edited by RacuEr, M. FLEMING, Author of “ Ancient 
Tales from Many lands,” &c. Sixteen Folk Tales 
for the Geography and Reading Class, gathered from 
Iceland, Mexico, Africa, Australia, &c., with 17 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. net. 


THE HOME AND WORLD 
Geographical Readers. 

By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, in 4 Vols. Tach 
Illustrated with about 80 Photographic reproductions. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net each 

1. How we are Fed. 

2. How we zre Clothed. 

3. How we are Sheltered. 

4. How we Travel. 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Earliest Ages to the Present Day. 
By P. LaSLIE WATERHOUSE, F.R.I.B.A. With numerous 
full-page Illustrations of the Great Buildings of all 
time. Small 8vo. Boards. 6s. net. 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTURE. 
By Puiir L.. GoOpWIN and HENRY OOTHOVT MILLIKEN. 
Containing 60 Plates of Photographs and Measured 
Drawings of Town and Country Houses, Shops and 
Public Places, from the earliest Norman type to 1820. 
Small folio, half bound. {£2 10s. net. 


THE HUMAN FORM AND ITS USE IN ART. 
Prepared for Designers, Students, and Artists. A 
Series of 120 Photographic Studies from Female, Male, 
and Child Models, by F. R. YERBURY. With fully 
illustrated Introduction on the Application of the 
Figure in Decorative Art, by G. M. ELiwoop. Large 
8vo, decorative cloth. 18s. net. 


ENGLISH DECORATION & FURNITURE. 
During the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean Periods, 
1500-1650. By M JouRDAIN. Containing 300 choice 
illustrations in photogravure and half-tone from special 
photographs and drawings. 4to, cloth gilt. {£3 net. 


SERIES of 


from 


Forming the concluding volume in Batsford'’s Library 
of Decorative Art, of which 3 volumes have already 
been issued dealing with the later periods from 1650 
to 1820. 


HISTORIC COSTUME. 

A Chronicle of Fashion in Western Europe, 
By FRrANcIS M. KELLY and RANDOLPH SCHWABE. 
Large 8vo, 


1490— 
1790. 
Illustrated by about 200 full-page Plates. 
cloth gilt. rt 


25S. eI. 
A HISTORY OF ORNAMENT. 
By Professor A. D. F. HAMLIN. The second and con- 
cluding volume dealing with the Renaissance and 
Modern Styles. With 73 Plates and 280 Illustrations, 
Large 8vo, cloth gilt. 245. net. 
MAN’S PREHISTORIC PAST. 
By Professor H. H. Wu,DER, Ph.D., giving an outline 
of the pre-history of the different nations and various 
known types of prehistoric man. With over 500 illus- 
trations. Large 8vo, cloth. 25s. net. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 2 LONDON. 
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| With 52 Illustrations. 











DUCKWORTH & CO.’S BOOKS 


THE MOST REMARKABLE TRAVEL BOOK OF 
THE YEAR. 


Unknown Tribes 
Uncharted Seas 


By Lady RICHMOND BPOWN. 
Cloth, 21/- net. 
“No stranger tale ever came out of the Spanish Main than told by Lady 


Richmond brown in the story of her voyage to the unknown. 
Evening Standard, 





“A travel book in a thousand.”—Daily Graphic. 

“The scientific value of the expedition which Lady Richmond Brown 
describes so graphically and with such an engaging spirit of adventure is 
reflected in the thanks with which the Trustees of the British Museum 
have accepted the gift of its ethnological harvest.”.—The Morning Post. 


ALSO UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 


BATTLES WITH GIANT FISH 
gy I. A. MITCHELL HEDGES. With 63 Illustrations from 
photographs by LADY RICHMOND BROWN. 21/- net. 


“One of the most thrilling tales of true adventure of recent_years.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 





Joseph Conrad 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have just published a 
little novel by JOSEPH CONRAD & 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER, entitled THE 
NATURE OF A CRIME. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
5/- nel. 











Dogs and Men 


By MARY ANSELL. Cloth. 5/- net. [Oct. 16. 


A charming and humorous account of the lives and characters of the 
author’s four dogs, two of whom are among the mo famous dogs in 
literature; Porthos, the St. Bernard, in Karrie’s “ The Little White Bird,” 
and the black and white Newfoundland, which was the original of the 
famous Nana of Peter Pan, so beloved by all children. 


Difficulties 


An Attempt to Help Young Men. 
HICKS. 






By SEYMOUR 





Popular Edition. Cloth. 5/- net. 
“Mr. Seymour Hicks writes bok fearlessly and, above all, soundly 
on the dangers which await a young man on his first venture into life.” 


Daily Teleyraph. 


Colour and Comfort 


By JOHN GLOAG, With 32 
PALMER JONES. 


This book explains tl® power of colour and suggests ho 
ings may be changed and varied without vast expendit 
decoration. The schemes described can be adapted for 


Illustrations by 
Cloth 7/6 net. 
1e surround- 

Sive re 
e or small houses. 


Full-page 








A lurid passionate history of a modernist woman. 


STELLA 
DEFIANT 
A first novel by CLARE SHERIDAN 7/6 net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SEXUAL PROBLEMS OF 


Edited by 
MARY SCHARLIEB BO-DAY 
dD. .S., C.B.E. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 
aie - 6d - Introduction by the Editor—Problems in Child- 
._ hood-—The Care of Adolescent Boys—The Problem 
net ot the Adolescent Girl—Courtship and Marriage— 


Divorce —Prostitution. 


By : THE SMALL HOUSE: 
M. ©. HOSTED Its Possibilities 
10s. 6d. This book will appeal to those who, with limited 
net space at their disposal, need sound advice in order 
35 Illustrations to develop the architectural, decorative and tfur- 














nishing possibilities. 











Edited by GNOSTIC FRAGMENTS | 
ERNESTO Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
BUONAIUTI ERNESTO BUONAIUTI, Professor of Sacred 


History at the University of Rome. ‘Translated 


into English by Epith COWELL. 


3s. 6d. net | 
NAPOLEON | 
| 

















7s. 6d. 
net By Right Hon. H. Al. FISHER, LL.D. With 
_ hither rto o unpublished FP Portrait. 
15s. «SN ONLOOKER IN FRANCE 
net By Sir WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 97 Illustrations. 


Cc “he heap Edition. 


The HIBBERT 











Now published at the 





~ JOURNAL 








Pre-war price of October Number Now Ready. 
2s. 6d. net 
@ e 


4, HENRIETTA STREET, | 
COVENT GARDEN, WC.2. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
Latest List On Application, 
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THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 
r. Anunrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books In all classes of literature. 
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2. Special facilities for giving advice 


and for answering inquiries ve general literary » | 
matters. ¢ 
3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 4 | 


Fr 


accurate information and helpful suggestions. 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitied 
** Books of the Month,” post free. 


es 7 


or °F 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 


CLIP LIL LPIA IAAI IIS 








Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 





HOW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, | 
Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 
Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 
Washing, Brushing and Combing the Hair. How to Free the 
Fiair-follicles from Securf Accumulations. The Cause and Cure 
of Hlair-wastage 1 Discoloration. Seme simple rules for self- 
applied Scalp Massage, etc. 6d. post free from | 


J. HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
(Desk 37), 117 St. GFORGE’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W.1 


B 
"Phone Victoria 2215, 
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P. S. KING & SON LTD, 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


By A. ANDRE ADE S, Professor of Public Finance j in 





the University of Athens. With a Pref: ace by Professor 

H. S. FOXWE LL, M.A. Second Edition. “ Demy 
455 pp. Cloth " 2. 
Times: “ A work of high merit. ... We are not d sposed te 
quarrel with Prof. Foxweil’s pronouncement that it is ‘ the men 


comprehensive 


published.’ ” 


FOUR YEARS OF FASCISM. 


and most readable account of the Bank yet 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. Crown 8yo. 156 pp, 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
An interesting review of Fascism and Mussolini rule in Italy 





—translated by Mr. E. W. Dickes 
Fiume a Roma ”’—together with 
the recent elections in Italy. 


THE NEW HOUSING HANDBOOK. 


| Ready Shortly, 
REISS, Chairman of the 


from the Italian 


: m “Da 
an additional chapter 


by Ferrero on 


By Captain R. L. 


Executive 


enone: Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation, Vice-Chairman of the Housing Advisory 
Committee of the Labour Party. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 

4s. 64. 

This handbook has been prepared especially to pre nt in a con- 
venient form the main facts with regard to housi: the legislation, 
including the Wheatley Act, and necessary information with regard 


labour, etc. The book contains in 
Wheatley Act, and the important 
Act of last year. 


to administration, building trade 
an appendix the full text of the 
sections in full of the Chamberlain 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 














‘What’ s Wrong with Marriage?’ 












This startling question was asked the other day by one of 
England’s foremost Divines, the Rev. W. POOLE, D.D. 

Marriage, which ought to be the blessed state par excellence, is = 
notoriously, im many instances, fraught with disillusion, failure, 
unhappiness all row nd WiY? 

Are those who fail in mat riage particularly wicked, exceptionall 

== difficult to plea unbearably selfish? In the vast majority o 
= instances, they are none of these things. 

=3 Sut, when entering matrimony, they were tragically IGNO sie | 
= of things absolutely necessary to be known, and am y blundered 
= into calamity from which they mighit o easily have been ‘d. 


Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: ““ NEEDLESS IGNORANC E and : 
callous indifference to the simplest truths of sex physiology 
and sex hygiene probably account for more applications for 
divorce than all other causes combined. Untold numbers of 


instruction,” has been the task 


Courtenay Beale in his remarkable books, 


L WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD a ON BIRTH CONTROL) 


THE REALITIES. OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 
6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 
Magazine. 
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luding @ specimen copy of Health and d a 
== Save ‘r before has so much vit: lly important it 
== presented with so much tact, sympathy, ar nuine 
= no wonder edition after edit'on of these uti 
= heen called for. Were every eng d cout re 


= books, the Divorce Courts might take a long, long Vacatien. 


The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible 
ond heipfal. The best books of this 
sort which have come to our notice.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION LIMITED, 


7, Efficiency House, Paternoster munees, E.C. 4, 
en of Magazine and Book Catalogue post 
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OOKS.—Wilde’s Dorian Gray, First Tlustrated Edit., 13s.; 
Desmor Drama of fan Fein, Ss. Si : Blunt, My Diaries, 2 vols., £38 

Jowett’s Plat 1892, 5 vols., £6 6s.; George Moore Versus Frank Hart 

printed, £3 38. : Memoirs Celebre ited Naval Commander fine f 

Views of Nav al Battles, 1832, £4 4s.: Beare har ! \ 

1912, £4 4s.: Lawrence and Dig hten French Lin Kng h Ce 

150 done, 1910, 2 vols., £10 10s. ; Strickland’s Dictionary at Irish Arti 

£2 2s.: Lord Hamilton’s Elizabethan Uister, new copy, ¢ d., pub. J 

— yke’s Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2: Mat ! Novels 
vlish, 10 vols., £3: Green’s Histery English 1877, ¢ 





alt People 
BAKER'S Great Pookshop, John Bright Street, Bi irmins \ 
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| 5 physical and mental invalids should be saved to health and = 
= happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR PARENT- 

| = HOOD before ever young folk are permitted to marry.” : 
E To dispel such disastrous ignorance, and to provide this “ definite 


successfully achieved by Dr. G. = 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 





Just Published 
— 


A LEXICON OF THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 

By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, LL.B Compiler of 

“A New Shakespearean Dictionary. Ato. 
Price 30s. net. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE. 
By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net 
folk-lore, legend, and history; its 
threughout the world. 


Foolscap 


study of Christmas 


A fascinating 
and modern times 


observances In ancient 


BEN JONSON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. F. PATTERSON, 


M.A., Litt.D., formerly Foundation Scholar of St. John’s 

College, and Charles Oldham Shakespeare Scholar, Cam- 

bridge University. Foolscap 4to. Tastefully bound in grey 

linen. 7s. 6d. net 

~y Fe yr the first time we eg here an adequate and complete edition 

f one of the most amusing as well nost important decuments of 
Elizabethan times admirably edited.”—Saturday Review. 


A SKETCH OF RECENT SHAKESPEAREAN 
INVESTIGATION, 1893—1923. 
By C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D., Honorary Professor of 
English Literature, University of Manchester. Foolscap 4to. 
Bound in grey linen. 6s. net 


Er Exactly what might be expected of Professor Herford; 
clear, st fair in its assessments, all-embracing but admirably pro- 
portione = and asone with his. ripe critical } Igment.” 


iminster Gazette. 


“Altogether a valuable piece of ochuletebien.”* Outlook. 


IN BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A. With photogravure frontis- 


piece portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. 5s. net 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS. 

A distinctive series, convenient in form and_ beautifully 
printed in red and black. With portrait frontispiece. In 
charming Cloth binding. 2s. 6d. net each 
Robert Browning | Longfellow Whittier 

Elizabeth Barrett | Christina Rossetti | Wordsworth 





Browning Shelley Matthew Arnold 
Keats Tennyson Burns 
THE “ WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 


PROSE, 

A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres distinguished by 
convenience of size, lightness, good type, and by high artistic 
merit. With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper in colour. 
In charming Cloth binding. 1s. 6d. net each 
De Quincey: Select Essays | Montaigne: Select Essays 
Lamb: Essays of Elia Dr. Johnson’s Table-Talk 
Carlyle: Select Essays Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies 
Emerson: Select Essays and Unto this Last 

0. W. Holmes: The Auto- | More’s Utopia 

erat of the Breakfast | The Imitation of Christ 
Table The Confessions of St. 
Bacon’s Essays Augustine 


LONDON AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

Described by WALTER JERROLD. Each book with 12 
full-page illustrations in Colour by E. W. Hasvenust, R.B.A. 
THE HEART OF LONDON IN LONDON’S BY-WAYS 
THROUGH LONDON’S HIGHWAYS 

RAMBLES IN GREATER LONDON 


Price 3s. net each. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS. 


sy I. H. JAC KSON. With coloured wrapper and frontis- 
piece and many plates and other illus trations. 2s. 6d. net 

A} $ of the highest valu to yone wis hing o make a success of 
bee-keeping, containing detail od information and pt actical instructions, 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. With 16 half-tone plates 


and coloured wrapper. 3s. 6d. net 





Autumn List on Application. 
& SON, LTD. 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
AND TORONTO 


Full 
BLACKIE 


50 OLD BAILEY, 
GLASGOW, BOMBAY, 




















Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


A New Novel by a New Author. 


SINCERITE 
By MORTIMER DURAND 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This novel describes the remarkable effect on the 
members of a house-party of a wonderful wine called 
Sincérité. Under its influence each member becomes 
his or herreal self,all poses and insincerity disappearing. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Cheap Edition. With Coloured Wrapper. Crown 
8vo. Paper covers, 1s. Cloth, with Coloured 


Dust Jacket, 2s. 6d. 


LOVE AND DUTY 
With other Poems. 
By ELLEN GILBERT COOK (Ellen Maples), 
together with four poems by CHAUNCY 
MAPLES, late Bishop in Ceatra! Africa. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


A Lecture delivered at the ®oyal Institution of 
Great Britain, 14th March, 1924. 
By J. W. MACKAIL, F.B.A., 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


LIFE AND WORD 


An Essay in Psychology. 
By R. E. LLOYD, M.B., 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
ESSAYS ON JEWISH LIFE 
AND THOUGHT 


Second Series.) 














M.A., LL.D. 





D.Sc. (Lond.). 








‘(The Letters of Benammi: 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 
Introduction, Organization, Ratefixing. 
By J. E. POWELL. 8vo. 21s. 


“A priceless book for any big engineering firm.” 
Efficiency Magazine. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 
An Indictment. 
By LEWIS RW. LOYD, F.Z.S., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MEN WHO MET JESUS 
By the Rev. F. CHENHALLS WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CEDAR BOX 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 
With Frontispiece by T. BAINES. Feap. 8vo. 
Japon paper, 1s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 
This is a story of the present-day, woven round the 
history of a_ beautifully worked box which, 
tradition states, was made by Christ when a boy, as 
a present for His Mother. 


THE ROMANTICISM OF ST. FRANCIS: 
And other Studies in the Genius of the Franciscans. 
By the Very Rev. FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 
New Edition, with an additional Essay on Adam 
Marsh. 


Crown 8vo. 





net. 











net. 








10s. 6d. net. 


AN INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 
OF CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION 


Compiled, from Official Sources, by EDW. ARD 
FULLER, Editor of ** The World's Children.” 

With an Introduction by PERCY ALDEN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4, 
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A Selected List of Books 
Recently Published by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


RHE CAMBRIDGE 
ANCIENT HISTORY 
a gy by J. B. Bury, M.A,, S. A. Cook, Litt.D., and 
F Apcock, M.A. Now ready: Volume Hl, The 
mes and Hittite Empires to c. 1000 B.C. 
With 15 maps and 6 plans. Royal 8vo. 35s net. 


“the second voiume more than fulfills the briiliant 
promise of the first. ©. 2. . A tmumph for British 
scho! arship, a treasure-house of ancient history for 
specialtst and wayfaring man alike.” 

The Birmingham Pest 
The Second Edition of Volume I is now ready. 
35s net. 


HERODOTUS 


By T. R. Gtover. Sather Classical Lectures. 
Volume 3. Demy 8vo. 18s net. University of 
California Press. 


ATHENS 


Tts History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion. 


By C. TV. Sevrman, B.A. With a frontispiece, 24 
collotype plates, and 75 text-figures. Demy 4to, 
£2 2s net. 

‘This very Ie iful hook is probably te most im- 
portant contribution aad has he en jo for many years 
to the study of Ath nian history. Notes and Queri 


HANNIBAL CROSSES THE ALPS 
By Cecu. Torr, M.A., Author of Smail Talk at 
W regan i. With a map. Feap 12mo. 2s 6d net. 





lom of Wreyland has not lost its peculiar 
‘ieuee wi d it is a pleasure upon this or any other topt 
to listen to the sweet rensonableness M lort 
unique gift of monologue in print.’—Notes and Queri 


A PETERHOUSE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Being a list or Books and Manuscripts by or con- 
cerning Peterhouse men. By ‘Tuomas ALrrep 
Waker, LL.D., M.A. (Cantab), Litt.D. (Vict.), 
Fellow, Senior Bursar and sometime ‘Tutor of the 
College. Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net, 


THE UNIVERSITIES 
AND THE PRESENTATION OF 
THE FAITH TO-DAY 
A Sermon preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge on Sunday, the 18th May, 1924. By the Rev. 
James M. Witsox, D.D., Canon of Worcester. 
Crown 8yo. Paper covers. 1s 6d net. 


THE BIBLE 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


A Sermon preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge on Sunday, the 10th August, 1924 By the 
Rev. A. E. Brooke, D.D. Crown 8vo. 1s net 
Local Lectures, Summer Meeting, 1924. 


CAMBRIDGE POCKET DIARY 
1924-25 


2s 6d net. With pocket and pencil, 4s 6d net. 


FETTER LANE, 


THE POCKET ‘QQ’ 
Two new volumes just published: On the 
Reading and Adventures in Criticism. By Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-CovcH. 5s net each. (Pre 
published: On the Art of Writing 
Literature, first Series.) 


viously 
and Studies in 





()'s hook take o1 at once into another 
where literature is a spirit to be ce ited 
letter to be learned and acrimon hater juabbled « 

They communicate an ent ind 
ting or fostering 1 taste for a co ! 
Mr KRicharD Aabinc TON in The Nat 1t/ 





BRITISH WADERS 
Illustrated in Water-Colour with Descriptive Notes 
by E. C. Arxotp. With 51 coloured plates. Demy 
4to. 70s net. Limited edition of 5 if 1 ar 
numbered copies on hand-made paper, of which 45 
copies are for sale, £7 7s net. 


r 
yA 


MATTER AND CHANGE 
An introduction to Physical and Chemical Science. 
By Wituiam Ceci. Dampier WietiiamM, M.A.,, 
With 3 plates and 103 text-fig Crown 
7s 6d net. 


F.R.S. 


ures. 8vo. 


INSTINCT 
AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 
A contribution to a bioleical theory of 
Neuroses. By W. HL. R. Rivers, M.D., 
r.R.S. A new and cheaper edigon. 
7s 6d net. 


the Psvcho- 
D.Se., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. 


Vilth INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


held at Oxford from July 26 to August 2, 1923, 
under the presidency of CuarLtes S. Myers. Pro- 
ceedings and Papers, edited by the Presipenr 


Paper covers. Crown 4to. 12s 6d net 


On the DIRECT NUMERICAL 
CALCULATION of ELLIPTIC 


FUNCTIONS and INTEGRALS 
By Louis V. Kinc, M.A., D.Sc., F’.R.S., Macdonald 
Professor of Physics, McGill U niversity, Montreal. 


8vo. 3s 6d net 


Demy 


RECENT CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT 


By the late Sir Wituiam Hayter, K.B.E. Crown 
8vo. Paper covers. 1s 6d net. 
CAMBRIDGE 
COUNTY HANDBOOKS 
Three new volumes now ready. Crown 8vo. With 


maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 4s 6d net, 


ISLE OF WIGHT. By Tetrorp Vartey 
THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIR 
York). By Bexxarv Horson. 
ROss AND CROMARTY. 


(with 


By W. J. Watson. 


LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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